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Preliminary Remarks. 


That there is a ‘Logical science is admitted on all hands, 
and that this science is of paramount importance for purely 
speculative as well as for practical purposes is a point upon 
which all men seem to agree. For although in practical 
- life men are mostly guided by opinion, by interest, by pas- 

sion and caprice, yet there is not one who is not anxious to 
strengthen and develop his logical powers—“ the faculty of 
reasoning” as it is generally termed—either to apply it to 
the peculiar object of his industry, or to outdo the adversa- 
ries whom every one has to meet and to contend with in the 
struggles of life. This it is which, with Mathematics, makes 
Logic the most popular amongst abstract sciences. For 
every one feels, as if by instinct, that to act rightly one must 
think rightly, and consequently that the science which in- 
quires into the rules of thought must be worthy of the atten- 
tion of all rational beings; and as there is neither science nor ~ 
art, nor any practical avocation, which is not founded upon 
thought, and does not require the normal exercise of the lo- 
gical faculties, the conclusion naturally drawn therefrom is 
that Logic is a science embracing within its boundaries the 
whole range of human knowledge and activity. 

But if Logic, when considered in its abstract notion, takes 
so high a standing even in popular opinion, it little answers 
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the general expectation when considered in its present shape 
and as embodied in the various logical treatises; and this 
accounts for the fact of Mathematics having seen the number 
of its worshippers increased, and the field of its researches 
and application becoming more and more enlarged, whilst. 
Logic has fallen into neglect and decay, and if still taught in 
colleges and schools it is more owing to the tradition of the 
scholastic curriculum than to the earnest desire of becoming 
acquainted with it; and this in spite of its intrinsic and 
acknowledged importance, not only with respect to other 
sciences in general, but to Mathematics itself, mathematical 
knowledge supposing the existence and the application of 
Logical laws. The fact is that this science, the object of 
which is to strengthen and develop the rational powers of 
the mind as it is now constituted, seems rather to have been 
intended to mislead and vitiate them. For its theories con- 
sist of nothing but an aggregate of empty formulas, of arbi- 
trary rules, and artificial proceedings, which are neither 
consistent with themselves nor with the things to which they 
are applied; and it is only by false teaching and false habits 
of thought, and by a distortion of facts, that we are brought 
to think that concrete objects, either physical or metaphysi- 
cal, are apprehended by our mind through, and according to, 
laws as they are laid down by Logic. For if the matter be 
truly investigated it will be seen that they are apprehended 
and known in spite of and in contradiction to them. 

The failures of Logic have long been felt by philosophers, 
and several attempts have been made, since Ramus, to re- 
model this science. But I do not hesitate to say that all 
attempts have failed, and not only failed but are merely an 
inferior reproduction of the theories they propose to over- 
throw and replace. For there is nothing in Bacon’s Organon 
or Descartes’ philosophy,* as far as the fundamental princi- 
ples of Logic are concerned, which could not be found in the 
Aristotelian Organon; and those who have seriously attended 
to these matters, and whose judgment is not biassed by na- 
tional prejudices and vanity, will agree, I trust, with me in 
saying that the Aristotelian Organon surpasses all subse- 


* Discours sur la Méthode et Regles pour bien conduire ses Pensées. 
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quent logical theories by the range and accuracy of its inqui- 
ries, and by the scientific character with which it is stamped. 
As to Bacon’s Organon, the long cherished delusion that he 
had discovered a method and logical proceedings unknown 
to Aristotle and ancient philosophers has been exploded by 
modern criticism and a more accurate knowledge of ancient 
philosophy. 

The common failure of all logical theories—of the Aristo- 
telian as well as others, but more especially of the latter than 
of the former, as will be shown in the course of this inquiry— 


- the error which has precluded the authors of these theories 


from establishing Logic on a sound and firm basis, and which 
vitiates, as it were, the whole structure, is to be found in the 
very principle from which they start, in the very notion they 
form of Logical Science. For they have, one and:all, consid- 
ered Logic as a formal science, as a science whose business 
it is to analyze and describe the merely subjective forms of 
thoughts, i.e. forms that possess a value and meaning as far 
as the mind is concerned, but which have no objective bear- 


‘ ing or consubstantial connection whatever with the things 


the mind apprehends and knows through them. 

This is the view philosophers have generally taken of Lo- 
gic, and starting from this notion they have curtailed it, and 
stripped it, as it were, of all substance, leaving nothing but 
a mere form, which, for the very reason that it has been sev- 
ered from its substance and considered apart from concrete 
and real objects—either experimental or metaphysical —is 
anything but a rational form and organon of truth. Indeed, 
from Aristotle down to the present time, it would seem that 
Logicians, instead of enlarging and completing the field of 
researches marked out by the Greek philosopher, have ex- 
erted' all their ingenuity in compressing it into a narrower 
compass by cutting off some of its essential branches and 
reducing it to its minimwm. Hence the arbitrary and super- 
ficial distinctions of Metaphysical and Logical Truth, of 
Reason and Reasoning, of Logic as the science of mere Possi- 
bilities and Metaphysics as the science of eternal and abso- 
lute. Realities — distinctions which, whilst breaking asunder 
the unity of the mind and knowledge, and with the unity of 
knowledge the unity also of things, have made of Logic a 
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sort of caput mortwum, wherein the mind is unable to derive 
any rational guide or real criterion either for practical or 
speculative purposes. 

Such is even at the present moment the position of Logical 
Science, though it is more than half a century since the reno- 
vation of Logic was accomplished by one of the most extraor- 
dinary thinkers that ever existed. I mean Hegel. 

When Hegel’s Logic appeared* it was hailed in Germany 
by the philosophical world with admiration; nay, with en- 
thusiasm. It was felt that it would do away with old Logic, 
and inaugurate a new era not only for Logic and Philosophy, 
but for Science in general. For Logic being a universal sci- 
ence, there is no province of knowledge to which its influence 
does not extend; there is no theory, nor thought, relating 
either to God, or to Nature, or to ourselves, which does not 
involve some logical notion or law; and consequently the 
renovation of Logic must needs carry with it new mental 
habits and criteria, new methods and principles, in all prov- 
inces of science. 

That Hegel’s Logic, when better known, when a blind at- 
tachment to old formulas and a sort of mechanical use of them 
shall have given way before rational and demonstrative prin- 
ciples, will supersede old Logic, does not leave a shade of 
doubt in my mind. And the objection raised by some against 
the Hegelian philosophy, namely, that this philosophy which 
once held sway has now been falling off; that his disciples are 
scattered and discouraged, and hardly acknowledge the doc- 
trine of their master; that consequently this doctrine a fait 
son temps, and that it was a transitory phase of the human 
mind, a bold but sterile attempt to explain the absolute laws 
of the Universe,—this objection has, in my opinion, very lit- 
tle, if any, value. To those who assume that the Hegelian 
philosophy has lost its influence, may be opposed the con- 
trary assumption. It may be said that what it has lost in in- 
tensity it has acquired in extent, and that its influence which 
was formerly confined to Germany is now spread all over 
Europe and beyond the seas, as is attested by private and 
public accounts, and by publications relating’ directly or in- 


* .t was published in Nuremberg in 1812. 
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directly to the Hegelian philosophy.* Moreover, were the 
~ objection correct,as to its influence being on the wane, the 
inference which some would draw therefrom against its in- 
trinsic worth and its future action and development does not 
follow at all from the premises. The same has happened to 
the Hegelian philosophy as to that of Plato. and Aristotle, 
and what must happen to all comprehensive and profound 
systems, and, we may add, to all great historical events. 
There is a reaction and there isa stop. There is a reaction 
brought about by various causes, namely: by the past; by 
old. habits, interests, and tradition; by ignorance, indiffer- 
ence, and the difficulty of embracing the full and real mean- 
ing of atheory; and also by impatience and disappoint- 
ment at not seeing ideas immediately realized. But this is the 
eclipse and not the evanescence of the planet. Plato’s and 
Aristotle’s philosophy was followed, or, as the anti-Hegelian 
would say, superseded, by the Stoic, the Epicurean, &c. &c.; 
yet this did not prevent the former from reviving as vigor- 
ously—nay, more vigorously, perhaps, than when it first came 
forth from the brain and mouth of their immortal authors. 
For, setting aside the Alexandrian school and the Roman 
philosophy, which are chiefly developments or reproductions 
of Platonism and Aristotelianism, the influence and doctrines 
of the latter were never more widely spread, or more indispu- 
tably established, than in the middle ages and at the renais- 
sance ; and even at the present day, in spite of the disdainful 
attacks and pompous promises of Bacon and Descartes, Greek 
philosophy stands as the foundation of all serious philoso- 
phical training, and there are. few works upon which of late 
years more attention and labor have been bestowed by dis- 
tinguished thinkers, commentators, and editors, than upon 
Plato and Aristotle. Therefore the momentary obscuration 
of these great luminaries, far from being a symptom of de- 
cline, is the test of their power and vigorous youth, as ‘it 
shows how vital is the spirit that lives in them, which, like 
the phoenix from its ashes, comes out from among the ruins 


* Mr. Remusat, in the paper ‘* Un Voyage dans le Nord de l’ Italie,’ published 
in the Reveux des deux Mondes (1st October, 1857), says, “Italy has her Hegelian- 
ism. It is the necessity of our time—c’est la nécessité du temps.” It would be 
more correct to say—it is the necessity of the human mind. 
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that time and generations heap up to obstruct their passage, 
breathing an ever new and immortal life. 

That Hegel belongs to the family of these extraordinary 
and divine-born thinkers, and that his theories will stand 
the proof of time, cannot, in my opinion, have the slightest 
doubt in an unprejudiced mind that will give the subject suf- 
ficient attention. For his marvellous speculative power, the © 
vast and profound grasp of his mind embracing all provinces 
of science, and the faculty—unequalled by any other thinker, 
not excepting Plato and Aristotle—of systematizing knowl- 
edge, and deducing and connecting ideas, assigns him one of 
the highest places among philosophical geniuses. 


CHAPTER I. 
§ 1. Definition of Logic. 

Nothing, perhaps, shows better the unsatisfactory state 
and the inadequacy of Logical Science than the various and 
conflicting opinions as to its object and the exact limits of its 
province. For to some it is a system of rules, a method for 
forming clear ideas, and for guiding Reason ;* to others it is 
the Science of Argumentation and Reasoning, which faculty 
they carefully distinguish from Reason.t Kant considers 
Logic as a formal science, the science of the necessary forms 
or laws of thought, and, according to his own expression, of 
the general use of the Understanding, independent of all par- 
ticular object or subject-matter, supplied either by Reason 
or by Experience.} There are those who exclude from Logic 
ail questions relating to Ideas, their origin and their objec- 
tive meaning; there are others, on the contrary, who not only 
attribute them to Logic, but who go so far as to include 
in it the Problem of Certainty, besides other miscellaneous 
matters, as the problem of probability, of miracles, &c.§ 

This divergence of opinion, and this uncertainty as to the 
precise object and limits of its province, which would be a 
source of error in any other science, by misleading judgment, 
and by producing false consequences and applications, is 


* Descartes and Watts. 

+ This is the view more commonly taken of Logic. 
} Kant’s Logic, published by Jaesche. 

@ The Logic of Port Royal, for instance. 
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much more so in a science which is held out as the organon 
of inquiry, as the method by which truth is to be discovered 
and tested. For the confusion and error that creep into this 
- the-universal science will, for this very reason, invade all the 
other branches of knowledge. 

The difficulty of forming a correct notion of Logic, of 
its limits and real bearing, arises from various causes, but 
chiefly from the absence of a systematic knowledge, and of 
a close inquiry into the nature of Form, and of Logic itself. 
In fact, where there is no system, i.e. where there is not a 
whole, and where the parts and the whole are not rationally 
adjusted and connected together, there is only a desultory 
and fragmentary knowledge; and a particular science which 
is not systematically arranged, and is not the part of a whole, 
must necessarily mistake its object, its limits, and the rela- 
tion in which it stands to other sciences. And so it is with 
Logic. For this science is handled irrespectively of the rela- 
tion in which it stands to other sciences, or, when started, the 
question is answered in a vague and superficial manner, as, 
for instance, that Logic being the Science of Reasoning, and, 
as reasoning is needed in all sciences, Logic must necessarily 
bear upon all sciences; but, what is the nature of this rela- 
tion, how far and in which way Logic is connected with other 
sciences, which is the limit that separates and which is the 
nexus that unites them,—this, the most important point, Lo- 
gicians do not state; or if, to give a more accurate definition 
of Logic, they add that it is the Science of the Form and 
Method by which we dispose our thoughts in order to attain 
Truth, here too we are left in ignorance as to the nature of 
this Form and Method, and of this relation to the objects of 
Thought; whether, for instance, there is between the object 
—finite or infinite, physical or metaphysical—and the Form 
a community of essence, or whether the orm is a mere sub- 
jective organon, a contrivance for the better arrangement of 
our conception; whether the Form is eternal or temporal, 
and, if temporal, how eternal objects can be known through 
it; thus overlooking or leaving unanswered the questions 
that are most important, and without which no correct notion 
of Logic can be formed. 

Let us, then, in order to arrive at the right conception of 
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Logic, inquire into the nature of this science, by pointing 
out, in the first place, the principles upon which old, Logic is. 
founded, and the inadvertence and misconception which have 
brought forth these principles. Logic must be established. 


§ 2. Outlines of Formal Logic. 


That Logic is a universal science is a point on which all 
philosophers agree. In fact, whether Logic be the Science of 
Forms, or the Science of Reasoning, the unity of the mind as 
well as the unity of science requires that there should be a 
universal science, extending to all departments of thought. 
and knowledge. But if, on the one hand, it is a universal 
science, it must, on the other, have its own peculiar object,. 
its own peculiar field of researches; it must, in other words, 
be a particular Science. For were it a universal Science only 
it would be the only Science, and all other sciences would be 
but different parts and divisions of Logic. The question, 
therefore, is how Logic can be both a universal and a particu- 
lar science, to what extent and in what sense it embraces all 
other sciences, so as the latter may be considered as various. 
branches of Logic, and in what sense it constitutes a science 
sui generis, having a distinct and limited object. 

Now, when we analyze thought, we find two elements in all 
thoughts, namely, the Thing itself—either merely thought,. 
or signified externally by words—and the manner in which 
the various things are disposed and connected in and by 
thought; there are, in other words, what has been called the 
Matter or Contents, and the Form of Thought. For instance,. 
if in the proposition “Man is mortal” we do not consider in any 
way what relates either to man or to mortal—whether there is- 
aman or What it is, whether there is a mortal thing and in what 
mortality consists, &c.—but only the way in which these two. 
and all similar terms are or may be connected, we will have 
the general Form of this proposition. Again, by the same 
analytical process we will discover in an argument the same 
elements, i.e. the Terms and the Form, through which this. 
relation is apprehended by the mind; and if we apply this. 
process to the various forms through which we apprehend 
truth, we would obtain the fundamental principles upon 
which old Logic stands; so that we would have, on the one 
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. hand, the matter of Thought and the Sciences—such as Meta- 
physics and Natural Sciences—which inquire into the mat- 
ter, and, on the other, the Form of thought, and the Science 
which inquires into the Form, namely, Logic. 

The question is now this: are these the rational and real 
boundaries of Logic; and how can Logic, or any other Sci- 
ence whatever, be constituted if all matter of knowledge is 
excluded therefrom? And even granted that Logic is the Sci- 
ence of Form, is the Form such as it has been conceived by 
old Logic the truly rational Form? In order to place these 
points in a proper light, let us draw the outline of Logic such 
as it has been realized to the present day. 

As there can be no thought without some defined forms, 
there must be some general elements of thought. These ele- 
ments have been called by some logicians Terms, by others 
Categories or Concepts, by others Genus and Species. 

Now if, from terms or categories, or whatever name they be 
called, according to what we have stated, we subtract their 
objective and material valwe—be these derived from experi- 
ence or from Reason—there will be only left their magnitude 
or guantity, and Logic will be the Science of the Quantity 
of Thought.* Hence the relation—or, to speak more proper- 
ly, the confusion—of Logic and Mathematics. For Terms, 
when stripped of their contents, are like numbers and geo- 
metrical figures, and their combination may be compared to 
a numerical proportion or to concentric circles.+ 

According to this criterion, the essential character of terms 
will be what logicians call Comprehension and Extension, 
which are a certain number—a sum—of characters belonging 


* If, for instance, from the term man we take away the real existence and the 
qualities of man, the only character or entity which can possibly remain in man 
will be his quantity, ie. man considered as a whole, or as a part, or as an indi- 
vidual. 

+ Euler, for instance, compares syllogisms to three concentric circles, the mid- 
dle circle playing the part of middle term—( Letters to a German Princess). Plouc- 
quet identifies Logic and Reckoning, and, after having converted syllogism into 
calculation, he concludes by the following words: ‘‘Posse etiam rudes mechanice 
totam logicam doceri, uti pueri arithmeticam docentur, ita quidem, ut nulla for- 
midine in ratiociniis suis errandi, torqueri vel fallaciis cireumveniri possint, si cal- 
culo non errant.” It must be said that Leibnitz had already set the example to 
this superficial and illogical manner of treating Logic by submitting syllogism to 
combinatory calculation, by calculating the number of combinations into which 
the proposition may be adjusted in syllogism. (See Leib. Op. T. If. p. 1.) 
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to each term. Let us take, for instance, the term 7’ree. Tree 
is a genus and a species. It is a genus if we consider the in- 
ferior narrower terms—oak, fir, apple, &c.—it contains; it is 
a species if we consider the superior or wider terms—organic 
matter, being, &c.—in which it is contained. The aggregate 
of the former character constitutes its extension, the aggre- 
gate of the latter its comprehension. Hence follows, 1°. that 
the Comprehension and the Extension are in inverse ratio, 
and consequently that whilst the one increases the other di- 
minishes, the Comprehension increasing in a series of terms 
from upwards downwards, and the Extension from down- 
wards upwards; 2°. that if we picture to ourselves the whole 
series of terms, we shall see that at the one end of the series 
' —the upper end—there is a term having the widest Exten- 
sion but no Comprehension, and at the opposite end—the 
lowest end—there is a term possessing the widest Compre- 
hension but no Extension: 

Now terms, considered singly and apart from all connec- 
tion between them, are but indeterminate elements which 
do not constitute any positive thought. This property they 
acquire by their mutual association, and by reflecting, as it 
were, a part of themselves upon each other. Indeed, their 
own constitution points to this association. For as each term 
possesses both Comprehension and Extension, each term 
points to the term of which it forms either the Comprehension 
or the Extension. 

Now the most elementary and fundamental connection of 
terms is the Proposition. The proposition is nothing but the 
development and (as it were) the actual position of the rela- 
tion of terms—of the relation virtually implied in each term 
separately considered; in other words, the proposition is 
the actual affirmation of the twofold elements contained in 
each term. In the terms “man” and “mortal,” for instance, 
there is a certain number of characters, some of which consti- 
tute their Comprehension and some their Extension. With 
regard to the term “mortal,” man is a part of its Extension ; 
and with regard to the term “man,” mortal is a part of its 
Comprehension: so that-these two terms, as parts of a whole 
—of the whole series of terms and thought—stand in a re- 
ciproval and inverse relation, which relation is affirmed by 
the insertion of the copula is. In the proposition, “Man is 
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mortal,” man, being the species, constitutes a part of the Ex- 
tension of mortal; and mortal, being the genws, constitutes 
a part of the Comprehension of man. 

Now, as the Proposition evolves itself out of Terms, so like- 
wise the Syllogism evolves out of the Proposition. And as 
a series of Terms virtually contains a series of Propositions, 
‘so a series of Propositions virtually contains a series of Syl- 
logisms. Nay, Syllogism is already contained in Terms, 
and, like the Proposition, it is but the actual development of 
the elements involved in Terms. For each term possessing 
Comprehension and Extension, i.e. being so constituted as to 
form, on the one side the Comprehension, and on the other 
the Extension, of other terms, not only points to a Proposi- 
tion, but toa Syllogism. The terms “man,” “mortal,” “plant,” 
“white,” “good,” &c., possessing each of them these twofold 
sides, may be combined in a syllogism; and they may more- 
over, each in its turn, be a middle term, a major and a minor 
term, in different syllogisms. 

On these considerations, the fundamental principle of the 
Syllogistic theory, the principium de continenti et de con- 
tento—a term that contains and is contained —rests. For 
each term by its Extension—as genus—contains, and by its 
Comprehension—as species—is contained ; so that each term 
is, in its turn, a middle term, a major and a minor extreme. 

In the syllogism, 

“All created beings are mortal: 


Man is a created being; 
Therefore,” &c., 


man is the minor extreme. In the syllogism, 


“All men are mortal: 
The Europeans are men; 
Therefore,” &c., 


man is become middle term. In another syllogism it would 
become major extreme, and so it should be with the other 
terms.* Thus the whole series of terms is a series of proposi- 


* The principle of ‘‘De continenti et de contento” is more specially applied by 
logicians to the middle term, which contains the minor extreme, and is contained 
in the major extreme. But if we take a larger view of the-matter, and consider a 
series of syllogisms, we shall see that not only the middle term of a single syllo- 
gism, but all terms, contain and are contained. Let us take A, B,C, and sup- 
pose B to the middle term; B would contain and be contained. But B may be 
also a major or a minor extreme, and A or C a middle term, in another syllogism. 
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tions and syllogisms, and these latter are only a development 
of the elementary theory of terms realized as genus and spe- 
cies, or as quantities either containing or being contained in | 
other quantities. 

Now the complex of these forms and operations constitutes 
Method, which, as we have stated, is a mere subjective orga- 
non of knowledge, an ensemble of rules guiding the mind in 
the discovery of Truth, but being neither Truth itself, nor 
having any objective relation with it; so that when we rea- 
son, define, divide, &c., we perfurm operations which lead the 
mind to the knowledge of things, but which possess no exist- 
ence whatever without the mind, nor bear in any manner 
upon the nature of the things themselves. Now the condi- 
tion of all thought and knowledge is that these should not 
deny or (as it were) destroy themselves. Consequently, to 
the above rules and principles must be added the principle 
of Contradiction, called also (by Kant) the “principle of 
Identity,” which may be enunciated as follows: “A thing 
must be identical to itself,” or “A thing cannot be other than 
itself at the same time and in the same respect”—a principle 
which is held out as the highest criterion of knowledge and 
truth. 

These are the main features and principles of old Logic, of 
the Logic which claims Aristotle for its founder—with what 
reason we shall see hereafter—which has been for ages and 
is still officially taught, and forms the frame-work of all logi- 
cal writings published until Hegel’s Zogic, whatever may 
be the difference in their external arrangement and some 


secondary points. 
§ 3. Is Aristotle the founder of Formal Logic? 


Though this question has only an historical and extrinsic 
value, yet, owing to the greatness of the name, to the influ- 
ence which his writings exercise, and will exercise in future 
ages, and to the fact that his logical disquisitions are and 
will be the starting-point of all logical studies, it is import- 
ant for the guidance of the student, as well as for historical 
truth and for science’s sake, to bring this point to its proper 
light, and to see what is Aristotle’s true notion of Logic. 

That Aristotle did not clearly perceive either the object of 
Logic, or the link which connects this with other sciences— 
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with Metaphysics, for instance; that there is a tendency in 
his theories to reduce all logical principles and operations to 
the empty formulas and figures of formal Logic, I will rea- 
dily admit. But it does not follow therefrom that the Greek 
philosopher considered Logic as a mere science of subjective 
forms, absolutely separating it from what has been subse- 
quently called Ontology and Metaphysics. For the most 
cursory glance at his writings will convince the reader, that, 
pursuing, like Plato, the unity of knowledge, he applied him- 
self to connecting Logic with Metaphysics, by placing them 
_ ‘on acommon ground, and by attributing to them the same 
order of researches. Thus, after having, in his Logic, laid 
down the Categories as principles of Thought, in his Meta- 
physics he cousiders them as attributes of Being. It is the 
the same relation he has in view when in both the same writ- 
ings he examines the principle of Contradiction, or when he 
introduces in his Analytics as well as in his Book of the Soul 
his theory of the Intellect, which is intimately connected with 
his theory of Being or Essence—Entelechia. Indeed, within 
the limits of Logic we find Aristotle occupied in defining and 
enlarging the object of this science, and inquiring into the 
material and objective meaning of its laws. For after having 
analyzed the Proposition in its general and indeterminate 
form, he analyzes it in its more determinate and more objec- 
tive meaning (in his theory of Modal); and after having 
considered the middle term as Species, and in its guantitative 
relation with the extremes (First Analytics), he considers it 
from the point of view of Cawse and Essence (Second Ana- 
lytics), connecting here also Logic with his ontological theo- 
ries, and pointing out the essence of things as the absolute 
middle term or principle of demonstration, in which the de- 
monstration and the thing demonstrated, the form and the 
matter of thought, are intimately blended and raised to the 
identity of their nature. 

This is Aristotle’s real conception of Logic, as it is proved 
by his writings; and those who appeal to him to justify the 
separation of Logic and Metaphysics, do it either from obsti- 
nacy, or from ignorance and want of an accurate and com- 
prehensive survey of his writings. 
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CONCERNING A PRETENDED RIGHT TO LIE FROM 
MOTIVES OF HUMANITY. 


Translated from the German of IMMANUEL Kant, by A. E. KROEGER. 


In the work, “France in the Year 1797,” Sixth Part, No. 1, 
“ Concerning Political Reactions,” by Benjamin Constant, 
the following passage occurs on page 123: 


“The moral principle, that it is a duty to tell the truth, 
would, if taken unconditionally and separately, make all so- 
ciety an impossibility. Of this we have a proof in the very 
immediate consequences which a German philosopher has 
drawn from this principle; he going so far as to maintain 
that a lie—told to a murderer, who asks us whether a frien 
of ours, whom he is persecuting, has not hidden himself in 
our house—would be a crime.”* 


On page 124, the French philosopher refutes this principle 

in the following manner: ~ 
“Tt is a duty to tell the truth. The conception of ony. is 
ich 


-inseparable from that of right or law. A duty is that w 
corresponds in one being to the rights of another. Where 


there are no rights there are no duties. Hence it is a duty to 
tell the truth, but a duty only towards him who has a right 
to Mat truth. But no man has a right to a truth which harms 
others.” 


The zpdarov eddoc, or first error, lies here in the proposition 
* that it is a duty to tell the truth, which we owe only to him 
who has a right to the truth.” 

It is to be remarked, first, that the expression “to have a 
right to a truth” is a phrase without any sense. One ought 
rather to say that man has a right to his own veracity, i.e. 
to the subjective truth in his person. For that I have a right 
objectively to a truth means: I depend—altogether as in the 
mine and thine—upon my will whether a given proposition 
is to be true or false; which would establish a strange logic. 

Now the first question is, whether a man has the authority, 
or the right, to be untruthful in cases where he cannot escape 
answering by either Yes or No. The second question is, 
whether he is not even obliged to be untruthful in that state- 


I hereby acknowledge that I really said this in some sentence, which I cannot, 
however, now recall to mind.—I. Kant. 
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ment, which an unjust compulsion forces him to make, for the 
purpose of preventing a threatened crime to be committed 
upon either him or another. 

Truthfulness in statements which we cannot avoid making 
is the formal duty which each one owes to all men,* no mat- 
ter how great a disadvantage may result therefrom to him or 
to another; and although I inflict no wrong .upon the person 
who unjustly compels a statement from me, by falsifying it, 
I yet by such a falsification—which may, therefore, be also 
called a lie, though not in a legal sense—commit a general 
wrong. Namely, in this: I do all in my power to bring about 
a state of things wherein no statement whatever any longer 
finds belief, hence wherein all rights based upon agreements 
crumble away and lose their power, which is a wrong com- 
mitted upon mankind in general. 

Hence the lie, defined simply as a wilful untrue statement 
made to another man, needs not the additional definition that 
it must inflict harm upon another, as the lawyers define it: 
mendacium est falsiloguium in prejudicium alteris. For it 
always hurts another; and if not another man, at least man- 
kind in general by making the source of all right useless. 

This good-humored lie may, however, become punishable, 
by accident (casus), under civil law, since that which escapes 
punishment merely by accident can also be adjudged a 
wrong by external laws. For instance: if you by telling a 
lie have prevented some one, who intended to commit mur- 
der, from the deed, then yow are legally responsible for all 
the consequences that may arise from your lie; whereas, if 
you keep strictly to the truth, public justice can prefer no 
charge against you, let the unforseen results. be what they 
may. It is quite possible, that, after you have honestly re- 
plied to the murderer, upon his asking whether his intended 
victim is in your house, by saying Yes, the person may have 
escaped from your house unobserved and thus avoided the 
murderer, in which case the deed would be prevented; where- 
as, if you had told a lie and said that the person was not in 


* I do not like here to carry the principle so far as to say: untruthfulness is a 
violation of the duty one owes to himself. For this duty belongs to morality; 


but here we speak only of a legal duty. Morality considers in every wrong only 
the turpitude which the liar draws upon himself. 
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your house, whilst he has really escaped—although unknown 
to you—and the murderer had met and killed him, you could 
justly be charged with the death of the victim. For if you 
had stated the truth to the best of your knowledge, the mur- 
derer, in looking up his victim in your house, might have 
been caught by the arrival of some of your neighbors, and 
the deed might thus have been prevented. Hence whosoever 
lies—no matter with what good intention—is legally amena- 
ble to and must suffer the consequences of his lie before a 
civil tribunal, however unforseen these consequences may 
have been. For truthfulness is a duty which must be con- 
sidered as the basis of all duties that are based upon agree- 
ments, the law of which agreements would become utterly 
uncertain and useless if the least exception were admitted. 
Hence it is a holy—unconditionally commanding, and by no 
conveniences to be limited—Imperative of reason to be truth- 
Jul—that is, honest—in all our statements. Quite just and 
at the same time correct is M. Constant’s remark concerning 
the decrial of such strict principles, of which it is said that 
they lose themselves in impracticable ideas, and should, 
therefore, be discarded. He says: 
“Whenever a principle, that has been proved to be true, 


seems to be inapplicable, it is because we do not know the 
middle principle, which contains the means of application.” 


He cites the doctrine of Equality, as forming the first link of 
the social chain, thus: 


“No man can be bound by other laws than those which he 
has assisted to frame. Nevertheless, although in a very lim- 
ited society this —— can be immediately applied, and 
needs no middle or mediating principle in order to become 
universal, still in a very numerous society must be added a 
new and mediating principle, namely, that the individual men 
can assist in the omy | of laws either in their own person 
or by representatives. hosoever should try to apply the . 
first principle toa numerous society without adding the other 
mediating one, would inevitably bring about the ruin of 
that society. Yet this circumstance would prove only the 
ignorance or inability of the legislator, but would prove 
nothing against the principle itself.” 


M. Constant concludes thus: 
“A principle that has been recognized as true must, therefore, 
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never be abandoned, no matter what apparent danger it 
seems to incur.” 

And yet the good man had just before repudiated the un- 
conditional principle of truthfulness on account of the danger 
it seemed to threaten society, and only because he could dis- 
cover no middle principle which might seem calculated to 
prevent this danger, and because really there is no such mid- 
dle principle to be inserted here. 


Adopting M. Constant’s terminology, the “French phi- 
losopher” mistook the act whereby some one harms (nocet) 
another in telling a truth which he cannot avoid stating, with 
an act whereby he wrongs (Jedit) another. It was simply 
an accident (casus) that the truthfulness of the statement 
harmed the refugee of the house, and it was in no manner a 
free deed, in legal meaning. For a pretended right to demand 
of another that he should lie for my benefit, would involve 
results opposed to all justice. But every man has not only a 
right but the strictest duty to be truthful in his statements, 
and this duty he cannot avoid whether it harms him or oth- 
ers. Hence he himself does not inflict harm.upon whomso- 
ever may suffer from that truthfulness; the h is caused 
by accident. For he who acts is not free to ce truth- 
fulness being his unconditional duty, if he is bound to —— 
at all. 

Hence the “German philosopher” cannot admit this propo- 
sition: “To tell the truth is a duty only towards him who 
has a right to the truth”; firstly, because its formula is not 
clear, since truth is not a possession to which we may deny 
the right to one and admit it to the other; but, secondly and 
chiefly, because the duty of truthfulness—of which alone we 
speak here—makes no distinction between persons to whom 
we may owe this duty and those toward whom we may repu- 
diate it, but is an wnconditioned duty which is valid in all 
circumstances. 

Now, in order to proceed from a Metaphysic of Rights— 
which abstracts from all conditions of experience—to a /un- 
damental Principle of Policy—which applies the conceptions 
of that metaphysic to cases of experience—and thus to arrive 
at the solution of the problem of such a policy which shall be 

Vol. vii.—8 
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conformable to the Metaphysic of Rights, the philosopher 
must furnish : 

1. An Axviom—that is, an apodictically certain proposition 
—which results immediately from the definition of External 
right. In other words, a harmony of the freedom of each 
individual with the freedom of every one according to a gen- 
eral law. 

2: A Postulate—of the external public law, as the united 
will of all according to the principle of Hguality, without 
which there would be no freedom of any single individual. 

3. A Problem—what must, therefore, be done in order to 
establish harmony, according to the principles of freedom 
and equality, in ever so large a society ; that is, by means of 
a representative system. 

This result or means would then become the fundamental 
principle of policy or politics, and the establishment and 
regulation whereof, obtained from an empirical knowledge of 
men, would have in view only the mechanism of the admin- 
istration of law, and how that might be best effected. Right 
must never be made to conform to policy, but policy must 
always be made to conform to right. 


M. Constant says: “A principle recognized as — 
Tadd, an @ priori recognized and hence apodictic principle— 
“must never be abandoned, no matter how apparently it in- 
curs danger.” 

But here we ought to interpret the word “danger” as relat- 
ing not to any—accidental—harm, but, generally, to doing 
wrong. The latter would occur if I were to make the duty of 
truthfulness, which is altogether unconditioned and which in 
statements is the supreme legal condition, a conditioned and 
subordinate duty. But furthermore, although by telling a 
certain lie I may really not do any one any wrong, yet I vio- 
late thereby the principle of right generally in regard to all 
absolutely necessary statements—I do a wrong formaliter, 
though not materialiter—which is much worse than to do an 
injustice to somebody, since such an injustice does not al- 
ways presuppose an intention in principle on the part of the 
subject. 

Whoever does not listen, with indignation at the expressed 
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suspicion that he might be a liar, to an inquiry whether in 
his now-to-be-made statement he intends to be truthful or 
not, but rather asks for permission to consider whether there 
might not be possible exceptions to his truthfulness, is 
already a liar in potentia; since he shows that he does not 
recognize truthfulness as a duty in itself, but keeps in mind 
exceptions to a rule which in its nature admits of no excep- 
tions, since in admitting them it would directly contradict 
itself. 

All legal-practical principles must contain strict truth, and 
the here so-called middle principle can contain only a closer 
determination of their application to occurring cases accord- 
ing to rules of policy, but never exceptions, since exceptions 
annihilate that universality on account whereof alone they 
are called principles. 


THE REJECTED LOVER. 


By JoHN ALBEE. 


I heard that in this land were many poor, 
Therefore I sought them out from door to door. 


Methought I had a gift would comfort give, 
And make them wish on earth to longer live. 


My gift I offered freely everywhere 
To those who some deep want did seem to bear, 


But all in vain; for only ampler store 
Of gold they wished whereby to heap up more. 


My gift was love— which they must needs pass by 
Since it exacts the largest usury. 
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LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAW. 


By JamEs HvuTCHISON STIRLING. 
II. 
Freedom of the Will and Idea of Property. 


GENTLEMEN : — At our last meeting we saw the WVotion of 
Hegel, and in its connection with Kant; for I still believe 
Hegel to affiliate himself in the main directly to Kant. Let 
him owe what he may, principally by way of suggestion, 
whether to Fichte or Schelling, it is really Kant’s substance 
that Hegel carries further. We saw that an excellent clue to 
that Notion was explanation as explanation. Explanation, 
namely, as explanation, is a reduction to self-consciousness, 
and it follows that we have reached ¢he ultimate when we 
have reduced self-consciousness to its ultimate. Now, that 
ds the Notion. Or, éhe notion is an act of self-consciousness 
as such—the perfect generalization of such act. This, then, 
is the creative germ of all and everything; and, as such 
evidently it can be no blank self-identity: it must possess, in 
its own self, difference; and it must return from this its dif- 
ference into that its identity again. No act of self-conscious- 
ness whatever but is seen to exemplify this abstract descrip- 
tion. Self-consciousness so constituted, then, is conceived to 
develop itself, in obedience to its own inner law, first into its 
own inner system. This, the realization of the logical notion, 
is, and in connection with that notion, the logical idea. The 
idea now, as completed inner system, sunders, in Nature, 
into the externalization of its own self and of all its constitu- 
ents—into a chaos, then, of infinite physical difference and 
infinite physical contingency. This chaos, however, re-col- 
lects itself, and returns in Spirit (Mind) to the Universal 
again. Mind now, or Spirit, appears in a succession of facul- 
ties, and rises through its subjective and objective forms into 
its absolute form—into Absolute Spirit. Subjectively, more 
particularly, it reaches, through stages of Perception, Con- 
ception, Thought, the full fruition of theoretical intelligence, 
and it is at the transition of this into Practical Spirit, into 
Will, that we have now arrived. 
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This transition it will not be difficult to understand, if we 
shall but fairly realize to ourselves what the completion of 
theory is. Theory when complete, that is, has converted its 
objects into itself. The objects of theory are indeed outer, 
but when it wnrderstands them it has fairly made them inner: 
all that they truly are, all that they substantially are, is now 
within. It has abolished their alienation, their foreignness; it 
has made them i¢#s—it has determined them iés—it has deter- 
mined objects as its. But intelligence that determines objects 
is Will. This is Hegel’s transition from what we know in 
common parlance as the intellectual powers to what we know 
in the same parlance as the active powers, or this is Hegel’s 
transition from theory to practice, from what he calls theo- 
retical spirit or intelligence to practical spirit or will. We see 
at once that it is ingenious—that it is ingeniously figurative. 
Theory surveys an object, and enjoys its survey; but the 7e- 
sult of such survey is to make the outward inward; and, if the 
outward is inward, it is theory’s own, it is determined by 
theory, which is now will, and its enjoyment has become an 
act. Hegel, of course, does not expect us to see in this tran- 
Sition an actual fact in time, but only the potential connec- 
tion of intelligence and will, only their connection swb specie 
eternitatis. And viewed 'so, it is perfectly credible; for in- 
telligence and will are not in reality different, but the same: 
they are but action and counter-action of the same common 
life. Where the one is, the other is: will is but thought in 
act, thought is but will in potentia. Itis, therefore, true in 
an absolute, or perfectly general, reference, that thought of 
itself determines itself into will, remaining at the same time 
_ the substance of it—of will. This, I think, will be seen to be 
true from the very nature of the case, and apart from the 
ingenious figurativeness of Hegel’s steps, which are again 
briefly these: To think an object is to understand it. The 
thinking of an object, then, is the birth of a new object out 
of or in the old object. But this new object belongs to thought; 
and this new object is at the same time all that is true in the 
old object. This new object is all that the old object really 
is—this new object is, in fact, the old object. But thought 
has thus manifested itself to determine an object, and thought 
that determines an object is will. 
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Will, then, is thought determining itself out of its own self 
into. objects, or, as we more generally figure it, into action on 
objects—a difference of phrase, however, that makes no dif- 
ference in the facts; for, as we have just seen, our action on 
objects is to determine these objects as our own, They are, 
indeed, outer to us; but, in that we understand them, we enter 
into them, we participate in them, we establish a community 
between them and us; that is, we make them ours, 

But, though there be this intimate connection between 
them, it is certain that will does not, in the first instance, ap- 
pear as thought—appear, that is, on the stage of existence. 
Will, as we first find it, is, like everything else, in a state of 
nature. Will, as we so find it, even in man, is rather an in- 
stinct than a rational thought. The needs and greeds of the 
mere animal are the matter in which it first asserts itself. 
Nevertheless, man is essentially reason, and, even in yield- 
ing to these needs and greeds, it is reason that comes gradu- 
ally to the front. For example, will cannot yield even to these 
needs and greeds without reflection, and reflection once begun 
can only end in full-fledged reason. The needs and greeds 
are compared with their objects and the means of obtaining 
these. They are compared with each other. They are com- 
pared, however vaguely at first, with the chief end of man— 
thought, reason—which, in all cases, is always at least impli- 
citly present. The result of this comparison on the part of 
reflection is a subordination and classification of the various 
needs and greeds, of the various desires—a subordination and 
classification that can only end in System. This system now 
is what we call happiness, and the needs and greeds, accord- 
ingly as they variously contribute in quality and quantity to 
happiness, are variously arranged and valued. But, after all, 
this arrangement never becomes perfect, never becomes satis- 
factory. The needs and greeds are even infinite; subject dif- 
fers from subject in regard to them; according to times and 
seasons, subject differs from his own self in regard to them; 
the whole quest of what is called happiness manifests itself 
to be indefinite, obscure, and contingent; and let it end in 
what criterion it may, this criterion remains always an en- 
joyment, something subjective and contingent, something 
limited. In this way, then, it becomes plain that will can 
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never content itself with what is called happiness as a final 
aim, and that there must be found for it an object wider, 
deeper, and more essential. This object can only be its own 
self. The only satisfactory final object to will can only be 
will. This is one of those expressions that is peculiarly per- 
plexing and distressing to the English reader of the philo- 
sophical Germans. The difficulty, however, is only in the 
phrase and not in its import. As we have already seen, will is 
identical with thought, with reason; and when we substitute 
these synonyms in the phrase that “will only can, only will 
will,” all ambignity vanishes. That the object of the will 
should be will: this may appear an empty phrase, but it is 
not so when we say the object of reason is reason. Reason, 
we know, has realized itself in the world around us, in God’s 
world; and it does not seem strange, with that fact before us, 
to say reason seeks reason. But reason has also realized 
itself in the world of man, in its body of laws, in its code of 
morals, in the general arrangements of what is called the 
State. Now when we know that it is will which has realized 
reason in law, morals, and state, it will no longer appear ab- 
surd to say will realizes its own self; the object of will is 
will, or will wills will. It will at once suggest itself to us, 
then, that the will so spoken of is thinking will, and think- 
ing will is free-will. 

Of course, as we are all now educated in Great Britain, this 
is considered by all of us, or all but all of us, an absurdity ; 
the supposition of free-will is an absurdity. Most modern 
English authorities are of this opinion, and they really have 
‘brought their public to the same opinion. Now, this state of 
opinion on the part whether of author or reader, results from 
making judicious play with what are called motives. We 
never act, it is said, but from a motive; this motive presents 
itself to us by necessity of the case, and it involves us in a 
like necessity. Some few writers seem to doubt this, and 
not to be sure that they cannot act without motives. Mr. 
Alexander, not long since, fairly posed Mr. Mill by asking 
him, “Having touched the left side of your nose, do you not 
feel that you could have touched the right instead?” Not- 
withstanding the fairness of the question, and the earnestness 
of the “Yes” or “No” with which it was followed up, Mr. 
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Alexander, it appears, so far as I have learned, did not suc- 
ceed in coaxing an answer from Mr. Mill. But, of course, we 
all feel that it is quite free to the great bulk of us at present 
to touch either side of our nasal prominence we please. Not 
that it will be altogether possible for us to exclude, even in 
such a case as this, what may be called the play of motives. 
Whether we elect to touch the right side or to touch the left 
side, it will be difficult to banish from our mind’s eye what 
might be called a motive—and a motive not a bit too trivial 
when compared with the action. We do not generally act 
without a motive, and, in fact, we feel ourselves in no circum- 
stances at a greater loss than when that is required of us, 
Your socks lie there for you to put on of a morning, and it is 
really, for the most part, quite indifferent to you which shall 
be made right and which left. There is no doubt you can put 
either on the right foot, and you are really quite willing to put 
either on it; but you feel it a bore that such a question should 
have at all turned up. You sit there with your feet naked, 
feeling that but for the question they would have been cloth- 
ed, and, motive, or no motive, without difficulty. You are 
glad to compound for a motive by making right the sock 
nearest to the right foot, by closing your eyes and taking the 
first you catch, or even by tossing up to settle first choice. 
All this shows, however, how habitually man acts by mo- 
tives; how impossible it is for him to act without motives, 
even in circumstances the most trivial and indifferent. Rather 
than act without a motive, we shut our eyes, or we toss up. 
Now the true light on the matter is just a reversal of what 
is usually believed in England on this question. To act by 
motive is to act freely, to act without motive is to act wnder 
necessity. Possibly some of you may object here: We know 
that distinction already, but we remain unconvinced; for 
though moral necessity is not physical necessity, it is still a 
necessity, and compels obedience. But my answer is briefly: 
Physical necessity (and I beg you to observe that physical 
means natural—what is of mere nature)—physical necessity 
is the only necessity, and moral necessity is freedom. That 
only is free which is amenable solely to its own self; but in 
obeying moral motive it is my own self—my own inmost, 
deepest, truest self I obey; and therefore, it is, that in the 
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very obeying of it I am free, and all the more free the more 
thoroughly moral it is—the more thoroughly it is my own self. 
In the case of the socks no motive was present, and I was not 
free; to free myself I had to shut my eyes, I had to toss up, or 
I had arbitrarily to invent a motive and take the sock nearest. 
Now, what I call being bound in regard to the socks, is what 
would be generally stated in England as a proof of freedom ; 
whereas what would appear very generally a proof of neces- 
sity in England would possibly, according to the views 
which I adopt, be used as a.proof of freedom. Thus, as re- 
gards the socks, I should be held free in England so long as I 
was without motive, and bound only when, in obedience to a. 
motive, I put the one rather than the other on the right foot. 
Now my way is to reverse this. Should I discover, for exam- 
ple, that the one sock had been worn on the right foot the 
day before, and decide, from economical motives, to give it 
the benefit of a change and wear it on the left foot to-day, I 
should really be acting in freedom, for I should be acting 
according to reason—I-should have a reason for my action, I 
should have a motive for my action. 

’ Really Kant and Hegel have completely determined this 
question. Kant is nowhere more convincing than precisely 
here, and it is precisely here that he is ever eloquent. What 
fine pictures he gives us in this connection of how a man 
acquires the esteem of others, acquires his own esteem, 
just in proportion to the completeness with which he 
tramples on commodity, on self-interest, and yields to the 
universal—to moral motive—and that without hope, without. 
chance of reward! Accordingly, it is quite clear to Kant 
that, besides empirical motives—that is, senswous motives, 
or, as he otherwise calls them, material motives, patho- 
logical motives—there are motives of ideas, motives from 
within and not from without, actual prescripts of reason unto 
its own self. If motives were only empirical, he argues, ac- 
tion would be only hypothetically conditioned, that is, the 
action would be viewed only as a means to anend. Reason . 
in such circumstances could only assist in the discovery of 
the advisable: it could not command the obligatory. There 
would result only prudential rules, not laws of duty—direc- 
tions, prescripts echnical merely, suggestive of an art to be 
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acquired rather than a course of conduct to be categorically 
required. Where motive is empirical, will can only receive 
a maxim, not an imperative command ; for an empirical ob- 
ject must act on appetition, on desire, must presuppose a 
craving subject under the influence of pathological feelings— 
inclination or aversion, &c. Maxims, then, are only subjec- 
tive: and the most general expression for a subjective maxim 
is self-love, the general object of which again is felicity, hap- 
piness, one’s own satisfaction. But felicity, as already said, 
though naming a whole of satisfaction, and though, in such 
generality, an ascension over the random contingency of par- 
ticular desire cannot furnish a law, it is but a general title 
over infinite diversity : no two, as we saw, are agreed on hap- 
piness; but even were there agreement among us as to the ob- 
ject of happiness, the foundation would still be pathological 
and contingent, devoid of the necessity of a law. In fact, itis 
plain that Kant sees happiness, though a general name, to 
be still—as its aim is enjoyment—a particular desire. There 
as, then, a will that takes no note of happiness, that respects 
itself and is respected, just as it tramples down happiness, 
just as it tramples down self-love. This will, independent of 
all sensuous motive, obedient only to its own self in its own 
reason, to its own law, to its own categorical imperative, is 
free-will. And how such pure rational form, free from all 
sensuous matter, should be adequate to objective commands, 
@ priori binding and universally necessary, to categorical 
injunctions good for all rational beings, it is not difficult to 
understand. Were it not so—were there not a practical voice 
of reason, unmistakable, irresistible, clear, intelligible even 
to the commonest—it is plain to Kant that morality would 
be destroyed. I may mention here one or two of Kant’s il- 
lustrations in his general support—* Labor when young not 
to starve when old”: here plainly there is a condition offered 
you, and the prescript is only hypothetical. This is not so, 
however, in the case of such a proposition as “You must not 
_ promise falsely”: there the command is categorical and di- 
rect. Kant asks, too, “Under penalty of death, would you, 
at command of the king, give false witness for the destruction 
of an innocent man?” and points out that your own state of 
mind will prove that you can die rather than so act, as it is 
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clear there that you at all events ought to. In this way, Kant 
shows the eye of duty to be bent forward to work only, and 
never thrown backward to consequences. That active duty is 
attended by a sense of doing what is right, which may be called 
satisfaction, cannot be doubted; but it is not for this satis- 
faction—it is not for the satisfaction expected—it is only for 
the command given that duty acts. Many aone has died for 
duty, at the stake or on the wheel, with scarcely a feeling but 
that of the physical suffering, knowing only that it was ne- 
cessary for him so todo. It is absurd, then, to convert moral 
satisfaction into pleasure (eudemonism), and assert the same 
to be the sole rule of action. That man must have a disin- 
terested nature—that man must be thankful for small mercies, 
who can see in such cases (as death on the wheel or at the 
stake) a satisfaction for the enjoyment of which he would 
readily die! It is thus, then, that Kant, contrasting subjec- 
tive, empirical, contingent, hypothetical maxims, dependent 
on pathological, material desire, with objective, pure, apo- 
dictic, categorical imperatives, dependent on absolute form 
of reason—it is thus, I say, that Kant in the existence of the 
latter makes good the fact of free-will. 

In this matter Hegel only follows Kant, bringing ultimate 
abstraction to all, ultimate completion, ultimate system, ulti- 
mate support. He, too, accentuates free-will; that to Hegel, 
also, is the whole ground and basis of the practical world. 
“The object of the science of Right,” he tells us, “is the hu- 
man will, with special reference to the relation of the parti- 
cular to the wniversal will”; and free-will, accordingly, is that 
will which hears the universal only—which implicitly obeys 
the universal, let the interest of the particular be what it may. 
He contrasts the phenomena of will with those of physical 
nature, and insists on the inapplicability of the law of caus- 
ality to the former. In this law, he observes the cause but 
repeats itself in the effect—the motion in the ball is the same 
motion that was in the bat, the water on the street is the same 
water that was in the rain-cloud—but we see no such identity 
between the motive and the act of will. The motive does not 
repeat itself in the act: the act is the expression not of the 
nature of the motive, but of the nature of the agent, who is 
simply roused to put himself into operation. Here it is no 
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mere effect that we see passively repeating the necessity that 
lay in the cause, but a wholly new power in act, a power that 
. Ineets actively what comes to it as motive, that changes its 
direction, that modifies it, and can even negate it. ‘“Circum- 
stances and motives,” exclaims Hegel, “master a man only 
so far as he yields tothem. . . . . He who appeals for 
excuse to such influences only degrades himself into a thing 
of nature: his act is his own, not that of somebody else, not 
the effect of something external to him.” But Hegel goes 
systematically to work here, and displays at large the nature 
of the will, and according to every movement of the notion. 
The will, in fact, is an excellent illustration of the notion, for 
the will is concrete, the will just 7s the notion. The will is 
the Begriff, that that ideally be-grips or be-grasps all, that 
that ideally involves or implies all; or it is that in whose 
pure negativity, in whose pure self to self-ideality, the whole 
foison of the universe -potentially lies. So it is specially in 
its own form proper; so it is specially universal. Will can 
retire into its own self, will can abstract from all and every- 
thing, will is the possibility of pure universality. It is this 
possibility that is the condition of volition itself: without 
this power of reflection, without this power of abstraction, it 
would be in vain to talk of'volition at all, which only és if it 
can keep itself indefinite. This, then, is the moment of uni- 
versality in will in which it abstracts from every determinate 
state of its own self,and, under every determination, remains 
indeterminate and equal to itself. Man can abstract, in sui- 
cide, from his verv life: the beast cannot, whatever anecdotes 
to the contrary may be told to amuse us. 

But the will cannot remain abstract, it must realize itself; 
universal will must pass into particular will, and the ques- 
tion now is, What shall be willed? If only the gratification 
of our sensuous needs and greeds, then evidently what is 
willed is something foreign to will itself, something limited, 
something contingent. Will, even there, knows itself not the 
particular greed, and capable of denying such. This is free- 
dom, but it is only freedom in form, only formal freedom; 
it is not material freedom, not freedom in matter: and with- 
out freedom in matter, there can be no true freedom, no free- 
will. To that it is necessary that will should will its own 
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self. And this is the singular, this is the moment of singu- 
larity : here will is present only with its own self, and so free. 
But how shall will will its own self? How otherwise than by 
willing its own thought. Will is but thought, thought is but 
will. Free-agency is the realization of one’s own self; but 
that is thought, and the realization of thought as thought can 
only take place in ethical institutions—in Law, Morality, and 
the State. 

In exposition and illustration of these three moments of 
will much can be alleged, and, by Hegel, has been alleged. 
A word or two in regard to this must now suffice however. 

As regards universality, for example, that is really just one 
aspect of man as capable of generalization as the power that 
generalizes. The focus, the punctum vitale, in man, is simply 
generalization, which is only another word for thought. But 
to generalize thought is the same,thing as to universalize will. 
The beast is driven ever by an individual conception, by an 
individual motive; but man in both respects will be control- 
led—ultimately—only by the wniversal. And what a differ- 
ence this makes one can see without difficulty. To have a 
habit—as a beast may have—is one thing, but to know I have 
a habit is quite another thing. In this latter case reflection 
has set in; the habit is not only known, but, what is other 
to it, its opposite is known, and a judgment that may negate 
the habit becomes at once possible. The particular, in short, 
is now received into the universal, and may disappear there. 
There are times when such disappearance becomes the one 
historical fact. During the French Revolution, it was the 
universal of will alone functioned. Every particular, ac- 
cordingly, was nought—even the particulars, particular after 
particular, then and there suggested—and madness ruled the 
hour, destruction was the lord of all. Nota single particu- 
lar, not one difference could be tolerated, whether rank, or 
birth, or fortune, or talent, or virtue, or even beauty. That 
will can withdraw itself into the abstract universal, and be- 
come actively the universal void, is here evident, just as it is 
evident that it can become also—in the worship of Brahma, 
for example—the passive void. 

As concerns will in particularity again, that form is fami- 
liar to all of us, for it is will as each of us, for the most part, 
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uses it. This isthe form that is commonly either opposed or 

defended as free-will, and, as we have seen, both opposers and 

defenders are equally beside the point. Suffice it to say here 

- that man certainly receives from nature a variety of desires, 
and that, as a natural being, he obeys these. That he should 
so obey, however, is not for him a necessity: man is also a 
rational being, and can receive every particular at the bar of 
the universal. It is his, then, to raise the desires of nature 
into motives of reason—to convert them into the rational sys- 
tem of social life ; and when he obeys them, then he but obeys 
his own self. However limited, contingent, subjective, our 
desires may be, it is certain that they can be freed, articu- 
lated, and objectified, into an organic whole—Law, Morals, 
and the State. This is the “liberty of a wise restraint,” this 
is the “necessity in duty that will make us free”; and the 
man who knows not so to restrict and restrain himself, will 
never come to anything.: Only he who can accept the limit 
will ever reach the true illimitable. 

This limitation, in fact, is the true concrete will, the parti- 
cularized universal, will in the moment of singularity (and 
singularity here has not the meaning of individuality). This, 
in a word, is the true free-will. For what is this but thinking 
will—will, then, that wills its own implement, its own self? 
And it is certain that to be a free being it is only necessary 
to be athinking being: the right of freedom is but the privi- 
lege of reason. What Hegel calls objective spirit is but the 
realization of free-will—of will, rational will, thinking will, 
substantiating itself in actual outward fact. That actual 
outward fact is the world of Right, the rational system of 
observances, legal, moral, and political, into which a com- 
munity of reasoning beings, by very nature, and that is by 
very nature of the notion, sunders. So, however, will only 
works itself free from its own individuality—its state of na- 
ture—emancipates itself from nature into reason—realizes 
itself into the substantial freedom of organized universality. 
What we have here, in fact, is the great distinction—in a mo- 
ral reference—between subjectivity and objectivity. When 
I think what is mine only, when I do what is mine only, I 
think a mere subjectivity, I do a mere subjectivity, which in 

rerum natura, which in the universe of things is simply noth- 
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ing and nowhere and of no account; but when I think and do 
what ail in thinking and doing can appropriate and call theirs, 
then I think and do an objectivity, a concrete and a permanent 
that actually functions in fact. To such a word as mine, sub- 
jectivity and objectivity give a double accent. What is mine 
subjectively, as of this special particular passing individual 
who now speaks, I must ¢falicize; but what is MINE objective- 
ly, I must write in small capitals; for that mine is MINE as 
belonging to my essence, which is humanity as humanity, 
reason as reason. The italicized mine is what sunders and 
separates and isolates us, each from the other, as so many 
uncommunicating and incommunicable individual, distinct 
atoms; whilst the MINE with a double accent, the MINE in 
small capitals, is what brings us all together into a concrete 
unity, into a living universal. And it is here that we can 
discern our only duty, which is to raise subjectivity into ob- 
jectivity, the contingent individual into the necessary uni- 
versal. Almost, we might say, our only duty is twice to 
italicize “mine,” or our only duty is in this way to negate the 
negation. To italicize “mine” once is to set subjectivity, to 
destroy “mine,” really to negate it; but to italicize “mine” 
twice, is to set objectivity, and negate the negation. Now 
this is the one object of education—or this is what ought to 
be that one object; for education is not a mere chattering of 
vocables. Nature is a system of mechanical necessity ; ev- 
ery one member of it is in blind interdependence with and 
on all the rest, and none is for itself. This, too, is the case 
with man so far as what is called natwre in him is concerned. 
Nature in man, in that sense, is his needs and greeds, and in 
these man is bound and not free; but there is in him the pos- 
sibility of freedom: he can reflect, he can retire into his uni- 
versal and negate nature—nature in the sense that it is the 
individual particular. Reflection does not remain by the 
particular that is presented to it, but opposes to it another— 
opposes to it itsown contrary. Now precisely this is the busi- 
ness proper of education—to rouse reflection, to convert in- 
stinctive action into reflective action, and reflective action into 
Sree action—into the free action of the emancipated universal. 
So it is that our needs and greeds, our vanities and vainglo- 
ries, and all that holds of mere nature in us, are controlled— 
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our own essential will, our free-will realized. ‘ Education,” 
says Hegel, “has for object to raise man into a self-dependent 
being, that is, into a being of free-will. With this intention 
many restrictions are imposed on the inclinations of children. 
They must learn to obey, so that their individual or special 
will in its dependence on sensuous needs and greeds may be 
sublated, and their true will freed.” 

In man, then, evidently, there is a possibility that lies not 
in the lower animals: his will may be raised from a will of 
nature, a will of the particular, into a will of reason, a will 
of the universal; but there exists in this world no power that 
could raise their wills so. The lower animal is adequate to 
a particular only : its motives are individual incitement after 
individual incitement, each of which it only blindly obeys; 
universal it has none. On the other hand, it is the single 
antithesis of universal and particular that makes the whole 
world of man: that cross is the foundation of his science; 
that cross is the foundation of his law, morals, politics, art; 
that cross is the foundation of his religion. The antagonism 
that lies in this cross is the pulse of history, each beat of 
which is but the conversion of the lower into the higher. This 
antithesis or cross has hardly yet been looked at by any man 
in full consciousness, as it were, with his eyes open, perfectly 
‘aware of the importance of what he looked at. Nevertheless, 
it is the ultimate and absolute secret: it is the Wotion, the 
concrete notion. No highest philosopher for centuries will 
have anything to do but to make this notion explicit, bring 
it into full consciousness. Free-will, as we have seen, is but 
another name for it, and free-will is but a will according to 
conscious motives. Those then, as we have seen already, who 
have hitherto discussed this question have simply mistaken 
the hinge on which it turned, whether they supposed them- 
selves to attack, or whether they supposed themselves to de- 
‘fend. It is as erroneous to say, on the one side, man must 
act by motive and is bound, as to say, on the other side, man 
can act without motive and is free. Man must act by motive, 
and it is the very necessity of that must that frees him. If 
man could act without motive, he were not free, but bound. 
It is the existence of conscious motive that proves the exist- 
ence of the universal, and in the subordination of the particu- 
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lar motive to the universal motive lies freedom. As Hegel: 
points out, then, that man is free because he can do what he 

‘likes, is a conception very wide of the mark. In short, man 
is free because he cannot do what he likes: man is free be- 
cause he must obey motive—man, that is, in reference to the 
universal in him. Similar blunders are not rare in philoso- 
phy. There is subjective idealism, for example. Well, be- 
cause in the relation of a subject and an object there is no 
possible way of the former knowing the latter but within, it 
is argued that the latter also must de within. That is, the 
very reasons I allege for knowing an object without are used 
by subjective idealism for nof knowing an object without. 
That that alone renders a knowledge of externality possible 
—the very condition in which that knowledge roots—is used 
for the annihilation of all possibility of its own progeny! 
We see the same thing again in regard to a substance and 
its qualities; a substance can only make itself known by its 
qualities. Such is the temper of the day, that, because that 
is the case, it is supposed to be philosophy to say, though it 
is only in consequence of its qualities that a substance is 
known, it is also only in consequence of its qualities that a 
substance is nof known, and just because it is only in conse- 
quence of its qualities that it 7s known! Here again we see 
the very condition of knowledge is made the very reason of - 
ignorance —the reasoner looking very grave at the result, 
pulling his collar up, and calling himself a philosopher. As 
it is in these cases, then, so it is in that of free-will. It is only 
in consequence of sensation that we can know an external 
world, and therefore it is only in consequence of sensation 
that we cannot know an external world. It is only through 
qualities that a substance is known, and therefore it is only 
through qualities that a substance is not known. It is only 
through motives that a free-will is possible, and therefore it 
is only through motives that a free-will is impossible. It is 
really marvellous how long very respectable men, how long 
the whole world, will allow itself to be stultified by such 
transparent hocus-pocus. 

It is not moral necessity but moral freedom that we should 
say of will then; for in truth the necessity of will is the only 
freedom. All outward things, all things of nature, have their 
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very essence in mechanical necessity ; but all inward things 
again, all things of reason, have their very essence in free- 
dom, and so it is that the two worlds are opposed. Will is 
universal; there is no object i¢s that it does not make its; 
it can abstract from everything. Will, then, wills its own 
self, and therefore is itfree. The will that wills its own self 
must not be conceived as self-will however. The will that 
must indulge itself in every motive it wills, is a vain, weak, 
spoiled, sensuous will, and is generally named self-will, or 
eaprice. That is a will given up to mere nature, and is not 
free but bound. There is @ will again which we name wil- 
Sulness ; a will, that is, that will not give up what 7 wills, 
and for no other reason than that it is i wills. Such wilful- 
ness is sometimes regarded as constituting strength of cha- 
racter; but without the universal it is as weak as the will that 
Lhave called spoiled will, and certainly, for the most part, far 
more dangerous. It is neither the indulgence of spoiled will, 
then, nor the stubbornness of wilfulness that makes freedom ; 
it is only the universal, and in the universal lies the commu- 
nity of mankind. Ali take part in an action, all approve 
or disapprove, for each in will feels himself universal, and 
through that universality reflected in the other. This sub- 
ject of free-will—which, as has more than once transpired, is 


* the root of law, and which I have been obliged somewhat to 


lean on as the very principle and centre of the philosophy 
of law—this subject cannot be better closed than by a sen- 
tence or two direct from Hegel: 


“Of no idea is it so generally known that it is indefinite, 
ambiguous, liable to the greatest misconstructions, and in 
reality, consequently, subjected to them, than of the idea of 
free-will, and none is in current use with so little intelligence. 
But, as we may express ourselves, the free spirit being the 
actual existent spirit, or the spirit that actually prevails in 
human affairs being the spirit of free-will, misconstructions 
in regard to it are of the most enormous consequence; for 
when persons and peoples are once for all possessed by the 
abstract notion of freedom as such, freedom on its own ac- 
count, no other has such irresistible power, and just because 
it is the very inmost being of spirit—its very actuality and 
self. Entire quarters of the globe, Africa, and the East, have 
never had, and have not yet, this idea. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans, Plato and Aristotle and the Stoics, had it not. On the 
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contrary, they conceived only that a man by his birth (as 
Athenian or Spartan citizen, &c.), or by strength of character, 
by education, by philosophy (the wise man is free even when 
a slave orin chains), only so did they conceive a man to be 
free. This idea came into the world through Christianity, in 
which it is that the individual, as such, has an injinite worth, 
as being aim and object of the love of God, and destined, con- 
sequently, to have his absolute relation to God as spirit, to 
have this spirit dwelling in him. Christianity it was, name- 
ly, that revealed man in himself to be destined to supreme 
freedom. . . . . This idea, then, is the very actuality of 
man, and not that he has it, but that he és it. Christianity 
has made it the very actuality of its adherents —the very 
actuality of its adherents, not to be a slave for example. If 
reduced to slavery, if the control over their property is to de- 
pend on caprice, and not on laws and courts of justice, then 
they find the very substance of their being violated. This 
volition of freedom is no longer an impulse, an instinct that 
demands its gratification; it is now character —a spiritual 
consciousness that is above impulse, that is above instinct. 
But this freedom, this free-will, and free-agency, that pos- 
sesses such implement, such filling, such aims and ends, can- 
not remain as notion only, as mere principle of the mind or 
the heart; it must unclose itself into objectivity—into an er- 
ganic actuality, legal, moral, political, and religious.” 

This, then, is the position we have now reached: that man, 
as free-will, is the objective spirit, and must realize himself 
in the institutions, legal and other, by which society lives. 
In one word, then, the matter of law is our own free-will, and 
its existence in the state is but its realization. Itis the course 
which this realization, in obedience to its very principle, takes 
that we have now to see. 

Free-will, then, is the root of all, and freedom, liberty itself, 
must constitute the contents of Right or of Law. But free 
will, at first, taken just so, is abstract, is without this develop- 
ment of its contents into its own concrete system—is, as yet, 
but notion; it is not yet idea. So it is, as yet, but direct or 
immediate to itself and us; it is, as yet, but one and single. 
Thus immediate, direct, single, one, it is a Person. But free- 
will is essentally an action, and that action is essentially a 
movement from within owtwards. Now, the nearest outer to 
its own self is another— another person. The first prescript 
of Right, then, is, Be a person, and respect others as persons. 
It is plain, also, that in this abstraction there are no other 
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interests present —no variety of concrete interests as under 
morality. There is no concrete with its various composing 
members or interests to disturb beside it. There is no inter- 
est in question but the single interest of free-will, no com- 
mand but that will is to be free. But, as between persons, 
that amounts only toa prohibition—obstruct not the free-will 
of the person. This prohibition is also categorical; it gives 
no reasons for itself; it interposes no conditions; it is cate- 
gorical, and not hypothetical. It does not require, as is re- 
quired in morals, the other person to follow it with intelli- 
gence, assent, conviction ; it never asks for any motive or 
design or intention on the part of the other person. It simply 
says, categorically, Infringe not the free-will of the person, or 
violate not personality. These consequences really flow di- 
rectly from the nature of the case. Soit is, then, that this divi- 
sion of Right—the first—is but formal, abstract, without any 
concrete feeling, implement of humanity as such. Or person- 
ality gives the capacity for legal rights; it is the foundation 
from which all abstract formal right arises, but even as such 
it is only abstractly universal. There is no particularity in 
it as in morals, no special interest that concerns me as an in- 
dividual, say. It has no thought of my individual advantage 
or welfare; and is wholly indifferent to my agreement with 
it, to my convictions in its regard, or to my designs and in- 
tentions in the realization of it. The very abstractness of the 
universality here has its own limitations, then. To be a person 
is, in one sense, to be what is highest; but to be a person is 
to let all our other concrete humanity fall, and be also what is 
lowest, or, at all events, least. So it is that we find the indi- 
vidual who is only a person, the individual who only fixes 
himself in his right, for the most part so thin and narrow. 
We see, also, that it is generally the rude and unformed man 
who so stubborns himself in his abstract right, while the rich- 
er, fuller nature has an eye for every side of the interest at 
stake, and has no difficulty in complete resignation of his ab- 
stract right. An exalted sense for formal right may prove in 
the end but mere wil/ulness, indeed—a formal will that in its 
own intensely pure formality can only remain blind to every 
concrete consideration beside it. I recollect of a case, indeed, 
where a poor man nearly ruined himself by the consistency 
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of his faith in formal or.abstract right. He was the landlord 
of a workshop; and the tenant, without consent asked or 
given, took it upon him to enlarge the old windows in this 
workshop, and open new ones. “The workshop is mine,” 
said the landlord, and you have infringed my rights.” ‘“ But 
what I have done,” said the tenant, I have done at my own 
expense, and what I have done is an improvement to the 
property.” “TI admit that,” said the landlord, “but you had 
no right to make alterations in my property without my con- 
sent, and I will take you to law therefor.” Accordingly, this 
landlord did take this tenant to law; he lost his case before 
judge after judge, and he was just on the point of taking it to 
the House of Lords, when death kindly stepped in, and by 
its abstraction did justice to his. Here was a true instance 
of exalted devotion to abstract right, but the concrete injury 
did not stop there; for the tenant, disgusted with the doings 
of the landlord, neglected his business, neglected the proper 
ty, allowed a valuable boiler to burst, became in the end bank- 
rupt, and left a workshop that was worth a great deal to the 
landlord worth next to nothing to his heirs. So much for the 
worship of formality. The higher nature, then, may, in view 
of other and more concrete interests, let its formal right fall. 

And it is very subtle on the part of Hegel to point out, ac- 
cordingly, that formal right is only a possibility ; for a pos- 
sibility, as he expressly defines it here, “is a Seyn, a being, 
an existent something, that has the import also not to be,” 
and we can see ¢hat in the interest before us. My abstract 
right zs, but how often is it also nof? as I think it not worth 
while to assert it. That is, abstract right, beside concreter 
interests, has only the significance of a possibility, and it has 
its own felicity when Hegel remarks further, that, according- 
ly, the legal assignment here is only an Hrlaubniss or a Be- 
Sugniss, which, I suppose, I may translate by permission and 
title—the meaning being that such rights may remain empty, 
and be nothing but a permission Zo, a title fo. Nevertheless, 
though such be the dangers of formal or abstract right, the 
importance of the position must not be lost sight of. Neither 
individuals nor nations are even concretely advanced until 
they have reached a knowledge of the stage of abstract per- 
sonality. Such advance must be allowed to have been largely 
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an achievement of the Romans, of whom it may be said, in 
reference to their legal assignments, that their greatest feat, 
even in the very acme of their development, was to perfect 
this consciousness—to perfect the inviolability of the person 
as person; for the particular individual, if richer, more con- 
crete, is so mostly on the natural side, and it is consideration 
of the universal individual, the person, that brings freedom. 
“In personality, indeed, it lies that I, as, on all sides of me, 
in inward desire, need, greed, and appetition, and in direct 
outward existence, this perfectly limited and finite individual, 
am yet—as person that is—pure self-reference, and know 
myself, even in my finitude, as what is infinite, universal, 
and free.” 

In abstract Right, then, it is the mere universal will that is 
considered, without respect to the individual in his further 
concrete interests, or in his (moral) convictions and inten- 
tions: it has no object but the human free agent as such. In 
short, free-will respects only its own self. Even in the other it 
respects only its own self. So it is that each is a person, and 
so it is also that all the edicts of law here are interdicts—all 
its positive commands are in ultimate instance inhibitions. 
This by reason specially of the very abstractness of the per- 
son. I may add here that, if in respecting other persons we 
respect also ourselves, it is very important to see that in re- 
specting ourselves we respect also them; and this is a pro- 
found lesson to that morbid self-contempt that, in these days 
of loudness and superficiality, is so common in the quieter 
and the deeper. 

But the Person cannot remain abstract: he must realize 
his freedom, obtain objective existence for it; the notion must 
become idea. So abstractly immediate, so abstractly direct 
to its own self as will on this stage is--and at the same time 
so abstractly inner to its own self—for plwrality, the consid- 
eration of persons, makes no difference here, each is but @ 
person, and as empty and abstract as the other—so abstractly 
immediate, though inner, then, what different thing will can 
here realize itself in, will be itself immediately and exter- 
nally abstract—a thing, an external thing. But for will to 
realize itself in an external thing is to take possession of it— 
is to enter into its Property. 
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Of course, gentlemen, you see what all this amounts to. In 
this mode of statement, when one part of a subject is com- 
pleted, and it is now necessary to go to a new part, this new 
part must introduce itself, and not be just turned to. Thus 
we saw how, the intellectual powers having been discussed, 
and the turn of the active powers being now arrived, these 
latter were not. just tacked on to the former, but the former 
actually became the latter. Theory, by a turn of the hand, 
became practice; intelligence, will. Now will, thus come 
upon, is as yet undeveloped, and so it can be figured as still 
something single, one, internal to its own self, abstract, &e. 
But will that can be so described corresponds to the defini- 
tion of a Person, and is therefore a Person. Again, this ab- 
stract personality must realize itself, but, being so abstract 
and internal itself, the o¢her, in which only it can realize it- 
self, must, on its side, be externally abstract, &c.—that is, an 
outward material thing—Property. Iam not sure that you 
will yet altogether relish this new mode of proof; but I think 
you will now see something of its nature. 

We have now once for all arrived at Property; and Prop- 
erty, Contract, and Penalty, shall be the themes of our two 
remaining lectures. 
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PEDAGOGICS AS A SYSTEM. 


By Dr. Karl Rosenkranz, Doctor of Theology and Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Kénigsberg. 


Translated by ANNA C, BRACKETT. 


SECOND PART. 
The Special Elements of Education. 


Srconp DivisIon. 
INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 


SECOND CHAPTER. 
The Logical Presupposition or Method. 


§ 103. The logical presupposition of instruction is the order 
in which the subject-matter develops for the consciousness. 
The subject, the consciousness of the pupil, and the activity 
of the instructor, interpenetrate each other in instruction, 
and constitute in actuality one whole. 

§ 104. (1) First of all, the subject which is to be learned 
has aspecific determinateness which demands in its represen- 
tation a certain fixed order. However arbitrary we may de- 
sire to be, the subject has a certain self-determination of its 
own which no mistreatment can wholly crush out, and this 
inherent immortal reason is the general foundation of in- 
struction. 

—To illustrate; however one may desire to manipulate a 
language in teaching it, he cannot change the words in it, or 
the inflections of the declensions and conjugations. And the 
same restriction is laid upon our inclinations in the different 
divisions of Natural History, in the theorems of Arithmetic, 
Geometry, &c. The theorem of Pascal remains still the theo- 
rem of Pascal, and will always remain so.— 

§ 105. (2) But the subject must be adapted to the conscious- 
ness of the pupil, and here the order of procedure and the 
exposition depend upon the stage which he has reached in- 
tellectually, for the special manner of the instruction must 
be conditioned by this. If he is in the stage of perception, 
we must use the illustrative method; if in the stage of con- 
ception, that of combination ; and if in the stage of reflection 
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that of demonstration. The first exhibits the object directly, 
or some representation of it; the second considers it accord- 
ing to the different possibilities which exist in it, and turns 
- itaround on all sides ; the third questions the necessity of the 
connection in which it stands either with itself or with others. 
This is the natural order from the stand-point of the scientific 
- intelligence: first, the object is presented to the perception; 
then combination presents its different phases; and, finally, 
the thinking activity circumscribes the restlessly moving re- 
flection by the idea of necessity. Experiment in the method 
of combination is an excellent means for a discovery of rela- 
tions, for a sharpening of the attention, for the arousing of a 
many-sided interest; but it is no true dialectic, though it be 
often denoted by that name. 

—lIllustration is especially necessary in the natural scien- 
ces and also in esthetics, because in both of these depart- 
ments the sensuousis an essential element of the matter dealt 
with. In this respect we have made great progress in charts 
and maps. Sydow’s hand and wall maps and Berghaus’s phy- 
sical atlas are most excellent means of illustrative instruc- 
tion; also Burmeister’s zodlogical atlas.— 

§ 106. The demonstrative method, in order to bring about 
its proof of necessity, has a choice of many different ways. 
But we must not imagine, either that there are an unlimited 
number, and that it is only a chance which one we shall take; 
or that they have no connection among themselves, and run, 
as it were, side by side. It is not, however, the business of 
Pedagogics to develop different methods of proof; this be- 
longs to Logic. We have only to remember that, logically 
taken, proof must be analytic, synthetic, or dialectic. Analy- 
sis begins with the single one, and leads out of it by induc- 
tion to the general principle from which its existence results. 
Synthesis, on the contrary, begins with a general which is 
presupposed as true, and leads from this through deduction 
to the special determinations which were implicit in it. The 
regressive search of analysis for a determining principle is 
Invention ; the forward progress of synthesis from the sim- 
ple elements seeking for the multiplicity of the single one is 
Construction. Each, in its result, passes over into the other; 
but their truth is found in the dialectic method, which in each 
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phase allows unity to separate into diversity and diversity 
to return into unity. While in the analytic as well as in the 
synthetic method the mediation of the individual with the 
general, or of the general with the individual, lets the phase 
of particularity be only subjectively connected with it in 
the dialectic method, we have the going over of the general 
through the particular to the individual, or to the self-deter- 
mination of the idea, and it therefore rightly claims the title 
of the genetic method. We can also say that while the inven- 
tive method gives us the idea (notion) and the constructive 
the judgment, the genetic gives us the syllogism which leads 
the determinations of reflection back again into substantial 
identity. 

§ 107. (3) The active mediation of the pupil with the con- 
tent which is to be impressed upon his consciousness is the 
work of the teacher, whose personality creates a method 
adapted to the individual; for however clearly the subject 
may be defined, however exactly the psychological stage of 
the pupil may be regulated, the teacher cannot dispense with 
the power of his own individuality even in the most objective 
relations. This individuality must penetrate the whole with 
its own exposition, and that peculiarity which we call his 
manner, and which cannot be determined @ priori, must ap- 
pear. The teacher must place himself on the stand-point of 
the pupil, i.e. must adapt himself; he must see that the ab- 
stract is made clear to him in the concrete, i.e. must illus- 
trate ;'he must fill up the gaps which will certainly appear, 
and which may mar the thorough seizing of the subject, i.e. 
must supply. In all these relations the pedagogical tact of 
the teacher may prove itself truly ingenious in varying the 
method according to the changefulness of the ever-varying 
needs, in contracting or expanding the extent, in stating, or 
indicating whatis to be supplied. The true teacher is free from 
any superstitious belief in any one procedure as a sure spe- 
cific which he follows always ina monotonous bondage. This 
can only happen when he is capable of the highest method. 
The teacher has arrived at the highest point of ability in 
teaching when he can make use of all means, from the loftiness 
of solemn seriousness, through smooth statement, to the play 
of jest—yes, even to the incentive of irony, and to humor. 
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—Pedagogics can be in nothing more specious than in its 
method, and it is here that charlatanism can most rea- 
dily intrude itself. Every little change, every inadequate 
modification, is proclaimed aloud as a new or an improved 
method; and even the most foolish and superficial changes 
find at once their imitators, who themselves conceal their in- 
solence behind some frivolous differences, and, with laugha- 
ble conceit, hail themselves as inventors.— 


THIRD CHAPTER. 
Instruction. 


§ 108. All instruction acts upon the supposition that there 
is an inequality between present knowledge and power and 
that knowledge and power which are not yet attained. To 
the pupil belong the first, to the teacher the second. Educa- 
tion is the act which gradually cancels the original inequal- 
ity of teacher and pupil, in that it converts what was at first 
the property of the former into the property of the latter, 
and this by means of his own activity. 


I. The Subjects of Instruction. 


§ 109. The pupil is the apprentice, the teacher the master, 
whether in the practice of any craft or art, or in the exposi- 
tion of any systematic knowledge. The pupil passes from 
the state of the apprentice to that of the master through 
that of the journeyman. The apprentice has to appropriate 
to himself the elements; journeymanship begins as he, by 
means of their possession, becomes independent; the master 
combines with his technical skill the freedom of production. 
His authority over his pupil consists only in his knowledge 
and power. If he has not these, no external support, no trick 
. of false appearances which he may put on, will serve to cre- 
ate it for him. 


§ 110. These nbn apprenticeship, (2) journeyman- 
ship, (3) mastership—are fixed limitations in the didactic 
process; they are relative only in the concrete. The stand- 
ard of special excellence varies with the different grades of 
culture, and must be varied that it may have any historical 
value. The master is complete only in relation to the jour- 
neyman and apprentice; to them heis superior. But on the 
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other hand, in relation to the infinity of the problems of his 
art or science, he is by no means complete; to himself he 
must always appear as one who begins ever anew, one who 
is ever striving, one to whom a new problem ever rises from 
every achieved result. He cannot discharge himself from 
work, he must never desire to rest on his laurels. He is the 
truest master whose finished performances only force him on 
to never-resting progress. 

§ 111. The real possibility of culture is found in game, 
itis true, in every human being; nevertheless, empirically, 
there are distinguished: (1) Incapacity, as the want of all 
gifts ; (2) Mediocrity ; (3) Talent and Genius. It is the part 
of Psychology to give an account of all these. Mediocrity 
characterizes the great mass of mechanical intelligences, 
those who wait for external impulse as to what direction 
their endeavors shall take. Not without truth, perhaps, may 
we say, that hypothetically a special talent is given to 
each individual, but this special talent in many men never 
makes its appearance, because under the circumstances in 
which it finds itself placed it fails to find the exciting occa- 
sion which shall give him the knowledge of its existence. 
The majority of mankind are contented with the mechanical 
impulse which makes them into something and impresses 
upon them certain determinations.— Talent shows itself by 
means of the confidence in its own especial productive possi- 
bility, which manifests itself as an inclination, as a strong 
impulse, to occupy itself with the special object which con- 
stitutes its content. Pedagogics has no difficulty in dealing 
with mechanical natures, because their passivity is only 
too ready to follow prescribed patterns. It is more difficult 
to manage talent, because it lies between mediocrity and 
genius, and is therefore uncertain, and not only unequal to 
itself, but also is tossed now too low, now too high, is by 
turns despondent and over-excited. The general maxim for 
dealing with itis to remove no difficulty from the subject 
to which its efforts are directed.—Genius must be treated 
much in the same way as Talent. The difference con- 
sists only in this, that Genius. with a foreknowledge of its 
creative power, usually manifests its confidence with less 
doubt in a special vocation, and, with a more intense thirst 
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for culture, subjects itself more willingly to the demands of 
instruction. Genius is in its nature the purest self-determin- 
ation, in that it lives, in its own inner existence, the necessity 
which exists in the thing. But it can assign to the New, which 
is in it already immediately and subjectively, no value if this 
has not united itself to the already existing culture as its 
objective presupposition, and on this ground it thankfully 
receives instruction. 

§ 112. But Talent and Genius offer a special difficulty to 
education in the precocity which often accompanies them. 
But by precocity we do not mean that they early render 
themselves perceptible, since the early manifestation of gifts 
by talent and genius, through their intense confidence, is 
to be looked at as perfectly legitimate. But precocity is 
rather the hastening forward of the human being in feeling 
and moral sense, so that where in the ordinary course of na- 
ture we should have a child, we have a youth, and a man in 
the place of a youth. We may find precocity among those 
who belong to the class of mediocrity, but it is developed 
most readily among those possessed of talent and genius, be- 
cause with them the early appearance of superior gifts may 
very easily bring in its train a perversion of the feelings and 
the moral nature. Education must deal with it in so far as 
it is inharmonious, so that it shall be stronger than the de- 
mands made on it from without, so that it shall not minister 
to vanity ; and must take care, in order to accomplish this, 
that social naturalness and lack of affectation be preserved 
in the pupil. 

—Our age has to combat this precocity much more than 
others. We find e.g. authors who, at the age of thirty years, 
in which they publish their collected works or write their 
biography, are chilly with the feelings of old age. Music has 
been the sphere in which the earliest development of talent 
has shown itself, and here we find the absurdity that the 
cupidity of parents has so forced precocious talents that chil- 
dren of four or five years of age have been made to appear 
in public.— 

§ 113. Every sphere of culture contains a certain quantity 
of knowledge and ready skill which may be looked at, as it 
were, as the created result of the culture. It is to be wished 
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that every one who turns his attention to a certain line of 
culture could take up into himself the gathered learning which 
controls it. In so far as he does this, he is professional. The 
consciousness that one has in the usual way gone through a 
school of art or science, and has, with the general inheritance 
of acquisition, been handed over to a special departthent, cre- 
ates externally a beneficial composure which is very favor- ~ 
able to internal progress. We must distinguish from the 
professional the amateur and the self-taught man. The ama- 
teur busies himself with an art, a science, or a trade, without 
having gone through any strict training init. Asa rule, he 
dispenses with elementary thoroughness, and hastens towards 
the pleasure which the joy of production gives. The conscious 
amateur confesses this himself, makes no pretension to mas- 
tership, and calls himself—in distinction from the profes- 
sional, who subjects himself to rules—an unlearned person. 
But sometimes the amateur, on the contrary, covers over his 
weakness, cherishes in himself the self-conceit that he is 
equal to the heroes of his art or science, constitutes himself 
the first admirer of his own performances, seeks for their want 
of recognition in external motives, never in their own want 
of excellence; and, if he has money, or edits a paper, is in- 
toxicated with being the patron of talent which produces 
such works as he would willingly produce or pretends to pro- 
duce. The self-taught man has often true talent, or even ge- 
nius, to whose development nevertheless the inherited culture 
has been denied, and who by good fortune has through his 
own strength worked his way intoa field of effort. The self- 
taught man is distinguished from the amateur by the thor- 
oughness and the industry with which he acts; he is not only 
equally unfortunate with him in the absence of school-train- 
ing, but is much less endowed. Even if the self-taught man 
has for years studied and practised much, he is still haunted 
by a feeling of uncertainty as to whether he has yet reached 
the stand-point at which a science, an art, or a trade, will re- 
ceive him publicly—of so very great consequence is it that 
man should be comprehended and recognized by man. The 
self-taught man therefore remains embarrassed, and does not 
free himself from the apprehension that he may expose some 
weak point to a professional, or he falls into the other ex- 
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treme—he becomes presumptuous, steps forth as a reformer, 
and, if he accomplishes nothing, or earns only ridicule, he 
sets himself down as an unrecognized martyr by an unappre- 
ciative and unjust world. 

—lIt is possible that the amateur may transcend the stage 
of superficiality and subject himself to a thorough training; 
then he ceases to be an amateur. It is also possible that the 
self-taught man may be on the right track, and may accom- 
plish as much oreven more than one trained in the usual 
way. In general, however, it is very desirable that every one 
should go through the regular course of the inherited means 
of education, partly that he may be thorough in the elements, 
partly to free him from the anxiety which he may feel lest - 
he in his solitary efforts spend labor on some superfluous 
work—superfluous because done long before, and of which he, 
through the accident of his want of culture, had not heard. 
We must all learn by ourselves, but we cannot teach our- 
selves. Only Genius can do this, for it must be its own leader 
in the new paths which itopens. Genius alone passes beyond 
where inherited culture ceases. It bears this in itself as of 
the past, and which it uses as material for its new creation; 
but the self-taught man, who would very willingly be a ge- 
nius, puts himself in an attitude of opposition to things 
already accomplished, or sinks into oddity, into secret arts 
and sciences, &c.— 

§ 114. These ideas of the general steps of culture, of spe- 
cial gifts, and of the ways of culture appropriate to each, 
which we have above distinguished, have a manifold connec- 
tion among themselves which cannot be established @ priori. 
We can however remark that Apprenticeship, the Mechanical 
Intelligence, and the Professional life; secondly, Journey- 
manship, Talent, and Amateurship; and, finally, Mastership, 
Genius, and Self-Education, have a relationship to each other. 


Il. The Act of Learning. 


§ 115. In the process of education the interaction between 
pupil and teacher must be so managed that the exposition by 
the teacher shall excite in the pupil the impulse to reproduc- 
tion. The teacher must not treat his exposition as if it were 
a work of art which is its own end and aim, but he must al- 
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ways bear in mind the need of the pupil. The artistic expo- 
sition, as such, will, by its completeness, produce admiration ; 
but the didactic, on the contrary, will, through its perfect 
adaptation, call out the imitative instinct, the power of new 
creation. 

—From this consideration we may justify the frequent 
statement that is made, that teachers who have really an ele- 
gant diction do not really accomplish so much as others who 
resemble in their statements not so much a canal flowing 
smoothly between straight banks, as a river which works its 
foaming way over rocks and between ever-winding banks. 
The pupil perceives that the first is considering himself 
‘when he speaks so finely, perhaps not without some self- 
appreciation; and that the second, in the repetitions and the 
sentences which are never finished, is concerning himself 
solely with Aim. The pupil feels that not want of facility or 
awkwardness, but the earnest eagerness of the teacher, is the 
principal thing, and that this latter uses rhetoric only as a 
means.— 

§ 116. In the act of learning there appears (1) a mechanical 
element, (2) a dynamic element, and (3) one in which the 
dynamic again mechanically strengthens itself. 

§ 117. As to the mechanical element, the right time must 
be chosen for each lesson, an exact arrangement observed, 
and the suitable apparatus, which is necessary, procured. It 
is in the arrangement that especially consists the educational 
power of the lesson. The spirit of scrupulousness, of accu- 
racy, of neatness, is developed by the external technique, 
which is carefully arranged in its subordinate parts accord- 
ing to its content. The teacher must therefore insist upon it 
that work shall cease at the exact time, that the work be well 
done, &c., for on these little things many greater things eth- 
ically depend. 

—To choose one’s time for any work is often difficult 
because of the pressure of a multitude of demands, but in 
general it should be determined that the strongest and keen- 
est energy of the thinking activity and of memory—this being 
demanded by the work—should have appropriated to it the 
first half of the day.— 

§ 118. The dynamical element consists of the previously 
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developed power of Attention, without which all the exposi- 
tion made by the teacher to the pupil remains entirely for- 
eign to him, all apparatus is dead, all arrangement of no 
avail, all teaching fruitless, if the pupil does not by his free 
activity receive into his inner self what one teaches him, and 
thus make it his own property. 

§ 119. This appropriation must not limit itself, however, to 
the first acquisition of any knowledge or skill, but it must 
give free existence to whatever the pupil has learned; it must 
make it perfectly manageable and natural, so that it shall 
appear to be a part of himself. This must be brought about 
by means of Repetition. This will mechanically secure that 
which the attention first grasped. 

§ 120. The careful, persistent, living activity of the pupil 
in these acts we call Industry. Its negative extreme is Lazi- 
ness, which is deserving of punishment inasmuch as it passes 
over into a want of self-determination. Man is by nature lazy. 
But mind, which is only in its act, must resolve upon ac- 
tivity. This connection of Industry. with human freedom, 
with the very essence of mind, makes laziness appear blame- 
worthy. The really civilized man, therefore, no longer knows 
that absolute inaction which is the greatest enjoyment to the 
barbarian, and he fills up his leisure with a variety of easier 
and lighter work. The positive extreme of Industry is the 
unreasonable activity which rushes in breathless chase from 
one action to another, from this to that, strainipg the person 
with the immense quantity of his work. Such an activity, 

.going beyond itself and seldom reaching deliberation, is un- 
worthy of aman. It destroys the agreeable quiet which in 
all industry should penetrate and inspire the deed. Nothing 
is more repulsive than the beggarly pride of such stupid la- 
boriousness. One should not endure for a moment to have 
the pupil, seeking for distinction, begin to pride himself on an 
extra industry. Education must accustom him to use a regu- 
lar assiduity. The frame of mind suitable for work often 
does not exist at the time when work should begin, but more 
frequently it makes its appearance after we have begun. The 
subject takes its own time to awaken us. Industry, inspired 
by a love and regard for work, has in its quiet uniformity a 
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great force, without which no one can accomplish anything 
essential. The world, therefore, holds Industry worthy of 
honor; and to the Romans, a nation of the most persistent 
perseverance, we owe the inspiring words, “ Jncepto tantum 
opus est, cetera res expediet”; and, “ Labor improbus omnia 
vincit.” 

—“Every one may glory in his industry!” This is a true 
word from the lips of a truly industrious man, who was also 
one of the most modest. But Lessing did not, however, mean 
by them to charter Pharisaical pedantry. The necessity 
sometimes of giving one’s self to an excess of work injurious 
to the health, generally arises from the fact that he has not 
at other times made use of the requisite attention to the ne- 
cessary industry, and then attempts suddenly and as by a 
forced march to storm his way to his end. The result of such 
over-exertion is naturally entire prostration. The pupil is 
therefore to be accustomed to a generally uniform industry, 
which may extend itself at regular intervals without his 
thereby overstraining himself. What is really gained by a 
young man who has hitherto neglected time and opportu- 
nity, and who, when examination presses, overworks him- 
self, perhaps standing the test with honor, and then must 
rest for months afterwards from the over-effort? On all such 
occasions attention is not objective and dispassionate, but 
rather becomes, through anxiety to pass the examination, 
restless and corrupted by egotism; and the usual evil result 
of such compulsory industry is the ephemeral character of 
the knowledge thus gained. “Lightly come, lightly go,” 
says the proverb. 

—A special worth is always attached to study far into the 
night. The student’s “midnight lamp” always claims for itself 
a certain veneration. But this is vanity. In the first place, it 
is injurious to contradict Nature by working through the 
night, which she has ordained for sleep; secondly, the ques- 
tion is not as to the number of hours spent in work and their 
position in the twenty-four, but as to the quality of the work. 
With regard to the value of my work, it is of no moment 
whatsoever whether I have done it it in the morning or in the 
evening, or how long I have labored, and it is of no conse- 
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quence to any one except to my own very unimportant self. 
Finally, the question presents itself whether these gentlemen 
who boast so much of their midnight work do not sleep in 
the daytime !— 

§ 121, But Industry has also two other extremes: seeming- 
laziness and seeming-industry. Seeming-laziness is the neg- 
lecting of the usual activity in one department because a man 
is so much more active in another. The mind possessed with 
the liveliest interest in one subject buries itself in it, and, be- 
cause of this, cannot give itself up to another which before 
had engrossed the attention. Thus it appears more idle than 
it is, or rather it appears to be idle just becuse it is more in- 
dustrious. This is especially the case in passing from one 
subject of instruction to another. The pupil should acquire 
such a flexibility in his intellectual powers that the rapid 
relinquishment of one subject and the taking up of another 
should not be too difficult. Nothing is more natural than 
that when he is excited he should go back to the subject that 
has just been presented to him, and that he, feeling himself 
restrained, shall remain untouched by the following lesson, 
which may be of an entirely different nature. The young 
soul is brooding over what has been said, and is really ex- 
ercising an intensive activity, though it appears to be idle. 
But in seeming-industry all the external motives of activity, 
all the mechanism of work, manifest themselves noisily, while 
there is no true energy of attention and productivity. One 
busies himself with all the apparatus of work; he heaps up 
instruments and books around him; he sketches plans; he 
spends many hours staring into vacancy, biting his pen, 
gazing at words, drawings, numbers, &c. Boys, under the 
protection of so great a scaffolding for work erected around 

_them, often carry on their own amusements. Men, who ar- 
rive at no real concentration of their force, no clear defining 
of their vocation, no firm decision as to their action, dissipate 
their power in what is too often a great activity with abso- 
lutely no result. They are busy, very busy; they have hard- 
ly time to do this thing because they really wish or ought to 
do that; but, with all their driving, their energy is all dissi- 
pated, and nothing comes from their countless labors. 
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Ill. The Modality of the Process of Teaching. 


§ 122. Now that we have learned something of the relation 
of the teacher to the taught, and of the process of learning 
itself, we must examine the mode and manner of instruction. 
This may have (1) the character of contingency: the way in 
which our immediate existence in the world, our life, teaches 
us; or it may be given (2) by the printed page; or (8) it may 
take the shape of formal oral instruction. 

§ 123. (1) For the most, the best, and the mightiest things 
that we know we are indebted to Life itself. The sum of per- 
ceptions which a human being absorbs into himself up to the 
fourth or fifth year of his life is incalculable; and after this 
time we involuntarily gain by immediate contact with the 
world countless ideas. But especially we understand by the 
phrase “the School of Life,” the ethical knowlege which we 
gain by what happens in our own lives. 

—If one says, Vite non schole discendum est, one can 
also say, Vita docet. Without the power exercised by the 
immediate world our intelligence would remain abstract and 
lifeless.— 

§ 124. (2) What we learn through books is the opposite of 
that which we learn through living. Life forces upon us the 
knowledge it has to give; the book, on the contrary, is en- 
tirely passive. It is locked up in itself; it cannot be altered ; 
but it waits by us till we wish to use it. We can read it ra- 
pidly or slowly ; we can simply turn over its leaves—what in 
modern times one calls reading ;—we can read it from begin- 
ning to end or from end to beginning; we can stop, begin 
again, skip over passages, or cut them short, as we like. To 
this extent the book is the most convenient means for instruc- 
tion. If we are indebted to Life for our perceptions, we must 
chiefly thank books for our understanding of our perceptions. 
We call book-instruction “dead” when it lacks, for the expo- 
sition which it gives, a foundation in our perceptions, or when 
we do not add to the printed description the perceptions 
which it implies; and the two are quite different. 

§ 125. Books, as well as life, teach us many things which 
we did not previously intend to learn directly from them. 
From foreign romances e.g. we learn, first of all, while we 
read them for entertainment, the foreign language, history 
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or geography, &. We must distinguish from such books 
as those which bring to us, as it were accidentally, a knowl- 
edge for which we were not seeking, the books which are 
expressly intended to instruct. These must (q@) in their con- 
sideration of the subject give us the principal results of any 
department of knowledge, and denote the points from which 
the next advance must be made, because every science arises 
at certain results which are themselves again new problems ; 
(d) in the consideration of the particulars it must be exhaust- 
ive, i.e. no essential elements of a science must be omitted. 
But this exhaustiveness of execution has different meanings 
according to the stand-points of those for whom it is made. 
How far we shall pass from the universality of the principal 
determinations into the’ multiplicity of the Particular, into 
the fulness of detail, cannot be definitely determined, and 
must vary, according to the aim of the book, as to whether 
it is intended for the apprentice, the journeyman, or the mas- 
ter; (c) the expression must be precise, i.e. the maximum of 
clearness must be combined with the maximum of brevity. 
—The writing of a text-book is on this account one of the 
most difficult tasks, and it can be successfully accomplished 
only by those who are masters in a science or art, and who 
combine with great culture and talent great experience as 
teachers. Unfortunately many dabblers in knowledge under- 
value the difficulty of writing text-books because they think 
that they are called upon to aid in the spread of science, and 
because the writing of compendiums has thus come to be an 
avocation, so that authors and publishers have made out of 
text-books a profitable business and good incomes. In all 
sciences and arts there exists a quantity of material which 
is common property, which is disposed of now in one way, 
now in another. The majority of compendiums can be dis- 
tinguished from each other only by the kind of paper, print- 
ing, the name of the publisher or bookseller, or by arbitrary 
changes in the arrangement and execution. The want of 
principle with which this work is carried on is incredible. 
Many governments have on this account fixed prices for text- 
books, and commissioners to select them. This in itself is 
right and proper, but the use of any book should be left op- 
tional, so that the one-sidedness of a science patronized by 
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government as it were patented, may not be created through 
the pressure of such introduction. A state may through its 
censorship oppose poor text-books, and recommend good 
ones; but it may not establish as it were a state-science, a 
state-art, in which only the ideas, laws and forms sanctioned 
by it shall be allowed. The Germans are fortunate, in con- 
sequence of their philosophical criticism, in the production of 
better and better text-books, among which may be mentioned 
Koberstein’s, Gervinus’, and Vilmar’s Histories of Litera- 
ture, Ellendt’s General History, Blumenbach’s and Burmeis- 
ter’s Natural History, Marheineke’s text-book on Religion, 
Schwegler’s History of Philosophy, &c. So much the more 
unaccountable is it that, with such excellent books, the evil 
of such characterless books, partly inadequate and partly in 
poor style, should still exist when there is no necessity for it. 
The common styleof paragraph-writing has become obnox- 
ious, under the name of Compendium-style, as the most stiff 
and affected style of writing.— 

§ 126. A text-book must be differently written according 
as it is intended for a book for private study or for purposes 
of general circulation. If the first, it must give more, and 
must develop more clearly the internal relations; if the se- 
cond, it should be shorter, and proceed from axiomatic and 
clear postulates to their signification, and these must have 
an epigrammatic pureness which should leave something to 
be guessed. Because for these a commentary is needed which 
it is the teacher’s duty to supply, such a sketch is usually 
accompanied by the fuller text-book which was arranged 
for private study. 

—It is the custom to call the proper text-book the “small” 
one, and that which explains and illustrates, the “large” 
one. Thus we have the Small and the Large Gervinus, &c.— 

§ 127. (8) The text-book which presupposes oral explana- 
tion forms the transition to’Oral instruction itself. Since 
speech is the natural and original form in which mind mani- 
fests itself, no book can rival it. The living word is the most 
powerful agent of instruction. However common and cheap 
printing may have rendered books as the most convenient 
means of education— however possible may have become, 
through the multiplication of facilities for intercourse and 
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the rapidity of transportation, the immediate viewing of hu- 
man life, the most forcible educational means, nevertheless 
the living word still asserts its supremacy. In two cases 
especially is it indispensable: one is when some knowledge 
is to be communicated which as yet is found in no compen- 
dium, and the other when a living language is to be taught, 
for in this case the printed page is entirely inadequate. One 
can learn from books to understand Spanish, French, English, 
Danish, &c., but not to speak them; to do this he must hear 
them, partly that his ear may become accustomed to the 
sounds, partly that his vocal organs may learn correctly to 
imitate them. 

§ 128. Life surprises and overpowers us with the knowl- 
edge which it gains; the book, impassive, waits our conveni- 
ence; the teacher, superior to us, perfectly prepared in com- 
parison with us, consults our necessity, and with his living 
speech uses a gentle force to which we can yield without 
losing our freedom. Listening is easier than reading. 

—Sovereigns e.g. seldom read themselves, but have ser- 
vants who read to them.— 

§ 129. Oral instruction may (1) give the subject, which is 
to be learned, in a connected statement, or (2) it may unfold 
it by means of question and answer. The first decidedly pre- 
supposes the theoretical inequality of the teacher and the 
taught. Because one can speak while many can listen, this 
is especially adapted to the instruction of large numbers. 
The second method is either that of the catechism or the dia- 
logue. The catechetical is connected with the first kind of 
oral instruction above designated because it makes demand 
upon the memory of the learner only for the answer to one 
. question at atime, and is hence very often and very absurdly 
called the Socratic method. In teaching by means of the dia- 
logue, we try, by means of a reciprocal interchange of thought, 
to solve in common some problem, proceeding according to the 
necessary forms of reason. But in this we can makea dis- 
tinction. One speaker may be superior to the rest, may hold 
in his own hand the thread of the conversation and may guide 
it himse!f; or, those who mingle init may be perfectly equal 
in intellect and culture, and may each take part in the devel- 
opment with equal independence. In this latter case, this 
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true reciprocity gives us the proper dramatic dialogue, which 
contains in itself all forms of exposition, and may pass 
from narration, description, and analysis, through satire and 
jrony, to veritable humor. When it does this, the dialogue 
is the loftiest result of intelligence and the means of its pur- 
est enjoyment. 

—This alternate teaching, in which the one who has been 
taught takes the teacher’s place, can be used only where 
there is a content which admits of a mechanical treatment. 
The Hindoos made use of it in very ancient times. Bell and 
Lancaster have transplanted it for the teaching of poor chil- 
dren in Europe and America. For the teaching of the con- 
ventionalities—reading, writing, and arithmetic—as well as 
for the learning by heart of names, sentences, &c., it suffices, 
but not for any scientific culture. Where we have large num- 
bers to instruct, the giving of the fully developed statement 
(the‘first form) is necessary, since the dialogue, though it may 
be elsewhere suitable, allows only a few to take part in it. 
And if we take the second form, we must, if we have a large 
number of pupils, make use of the catechetical method only. 
What is known as the conversational method has been some- 
times suggested for our university instruction. Diesterweg in 
Berlin insists upon it. Here and there the attempt has been 
made, but without any result. In the university, the lecture 
of the teacher as a self-developing whole is contrasted with 
the scientific discussion of the students, in which they as 
equals work over with perfect freedom what they have heard. 
Diesterweg was wrong in considering the lecture-system as 
the principal cause of the lack of scientific interest which he 
thought he perceived in our universities. Kant, Fichte, Schel- 
ling, Schleiermacher, Wolf, Niebuhr, &c., taught by lectures - 
and awakened the liveliest enthusiasm. But Diesterweg is 
quite right in saying that the students should not be de- 
graded to writing-machines. But this is generally conceded, 
and a pedantic amount of copying more and more begins to 
be considered as out of date at our universities. Neverthe- 
less, a new pedantry, that of the wholly extempore lecture, 
should not be introduced; but a brief summary of the ex- 
tempore unfolding of the lecture may be dictated and serve a 
very important purpose, or the lecture may be copied. The 
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great efficacy of the oral exposition does not so much consist 
in the fact that it is perfectly free, as that it presents to im- 
mediate view a person who has made himself the bearer of a 
science or an art, and has found what constitutes its essence. 
Its power springs, above all, from the genuineness of the 
lecture, the originality of its content, and the elegance of its 
form: whether it is written or extemporized, is a matter of 
little moment. Niebuhr e.g. read, word for word, from his 
manuscript, and what a teacher was he!—— The catechetical 
way of teaching is not demanded at the university except in 
special examinations; it belongs to the private work of the 


student, who must learn to be industrious of his own free © 


impulse. The private tutor can best conduct reviews. — The 
institution which presupposing the lecture-system combines 
in itself original production with criticism, and the connected 
exposition with the conversation, is the seminary. It pur- 
sues a well-defined path, and confines itself to a small circle 
of associates whose grades of culture are very nearly the 
same. Here, therefore, can the dialogue be strongly devel- 
oped because it has a fixed foundation, and each one can 
take part in the conversation; whereas, from the variety of 
opinions among a great number, it is easily perverted into 
an aimless talk, and the majority of the hearers, who have 
no chance to speak, become weary.— 

§ 180. As to the way in which the lecture is carried out, it 
may be so arranged as to give the whole stock of information 
acquired, or, without being so exact and so complete, it may 
bring to its elucidation only a relatively inexact and general 
information. The ancients called the first method the eso- 
teric and the second the exoteric, as we give to such lectures 
now, respectively, the names scholastic and popular. The 
first makes use of terms which have become technical in 
science or art, and proceeds syllogistically to combine the 
isolated ideas; the second endeavors to substitute for techni- 
calities generally understood signs, and conceals the exact- 
ness of the formal conclusion by means of a conversational 
style. It is possible to conceive of a perfectly methodical 
treatment of a science which at the same time shall be gen- 
erally comprehensible if it strives to attain the transparency 
of real beauty. A scientific work of art may be correctly said 
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to be popular, as e.g. has happened to Herder’s Jdeas on the 
Philosophy of the History of Mankind. F 

—Beauty is the element which is comprehended by all, 
and as we declare our enmity to the distorted picture-books, 
books of amusement, and to the mischievous character of 
“Compendiums,” so we must also oppose the popular pub- 
lications which style themselves Science made Easy, &c., 
in order to attract more purchasers by this alluring title. 
Kant in his Zogic calls the extreme of explanation Pedantry 
and Gallantry. This last expression would be very charac- 
teristic in our times, since one attains the height of popula- 
* rity now if he makes himself easily intelligible to ladies—a 
didactic triumph which one attains only by omitting every- 
thing that is profound or complicated, and saying only what 
exists already in the consciousness of every one, by depriv- 
ing the subject dealt with of all seriousness, and sparing 
neither pictures, anecdotes, jokes, nor pretty formalities of 
speech. Elsewhere Kant says: ‘‘In the effort to produce in 
our knowledge the completeness of scholarly thoroughness, 
and at the same time a popular character, without in the 
effort falling into the above-mentioned errors of an affected 
thoroughness or an affected popularity, we must, first of all, 
look out for the scholarly completeness of our scientific 
knowledge, the methodical form of thoroughness, and first 
ask how wecan make really popular the knowledge method- 
ically acquired at school, i.e. how we can make it easy and 
generally communicable, aad yet at the same time not sup- 
plant thoroughness by popularity. For scholarly complete- 
ness must not be sacrificed to popularity to please the peo- 
ple, unless science is to become a plaything or trifling.” It is 
perfectly plain that all that was said before of the psycho- 
logical and the logical methods must be taken into account 
in the manner of the statement.— 

§ 131. It has been already remarked (§ 21), in speaking of 
the nature of education, that the office of the instructor must 
necessarily vary with the growing culture. But attention 
must here again be called to the fact, that education, in what- 
ever stage of culture, must conform to the law which, as the 
internal logic of Being, determines all objective developments 
of nature and of history. The Family gives the child his first 
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instruction ; between this and the school comes the teaching 
of the tutor; the school stands independently as the antithe- 
sis of the family, and presents three essentially different 
forms according as it imparts a general preparatory instruc- 
tion, or special teaching for different callings, or a universal 
scientific cultivation. Universality passes over through par- 
ticularizing into individuality, which contains both the gen- 
eral and the particular freely in itself. All citizens of a state 
should have (1) a general education which (a) makes them 
familiar with reading, writing, and arithmetic, these being 
the means of all theoretical culture; then (db) hands over to 
them a picture of the world in its principal phases, so that 
they as citizens of the world can find their proper status on 
our planet; and, finally, it must (c) instruct him in the his- 
tory of his own state, so that he may see that the circumstan- 
ces in which he lives are the result of a determined past in 
its connection with the history of the rest of the world, and 
so may learn rightly to estimate the interests of his own coun- 
try in view of their necessary relation to the future. This 
work the elementary schools have to perform. From this, 
through the Realschule (our scientific High School course) they 
pass into the school where some particular branch of science 
is taught, and through the Gymnasium (classical course of a 
High School or College) to the University. From its general 
basis develop (2) the educational institutions that work tow- 
ards some special education which leads over to the exercise 
of some art. These we call Technological schools, where one 
may learn farming, mining, a craft, a trade, navigation, war, 
&c. This kind of education may be specialized indefinitely 
with the growth of culture, because any one branch is capa- 
ble in its negative aspect of such educational separation, as 
e.g. in foundling hospitals and orphan asylums, in blind and 
deaf and dumb institutions. The abstract universality of 
the Elementary school and the one-sided particularity of the 
Technological school, however, is subsumed: under a concrete 
universality, which, without aiming directly at utility, treats 
science and art on all sides as their own end and aim. Sci- 
entia est potentia, said Lord Bacon. Practical utility results 
indirectly through the progress which Scientific Cognition 
makes in this free attitude, because it collects itself out of 
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the dissipation through manifold details into a universal 
idea and attains a profounder insight thereby. This organ- 
ism for the purpose of instruction is properly called a Uni- 
versity. By it the educational organization is perfected. 
—It is essentially seen that no more than these three types 
of schools can exist, and that they must all exist in a per- 
fectly organized civilization. Their titles and the plan of 
their special teaching may be very different among different 
nations and at different times, but this need not prevent the 
recognition in them of the ideas which determine them. Still 
less should the imperfect ways in which they manifest them- 
selves induce us to condemn them. Itis the modern tendency 
to undervalue the University as an institution which we had 
inherited from the middle ages, and with which we could at 
present dispense. This is anerror. The university presents 
just as necessary a form of instruction as the elementary 
school or the technological school. Not the abolition of the 
university, but a reform which shall adapt it to the spirit of 
the age, is the advance which we have to make. That there 
are to be found outside of the university men of the most 
thorough and elegant culture, who can give the most excel- 
lent instruction in a science or an art, is most certain. But 
it is a characteristic of the university in its teaching to do 
away with contingency which is unavoidable in case of pri- 
vate voluntary efforts. The university presents an organic, 
‘self-conscious, encyclopedic representation of all the sciences, 
and thus is created to a greater or less degree an intellectual 
atmosphere whicl: no other place can give. Through this, all 
sciences and their aims are seen as of equal authority—a per- 
sonal stress is laid upon the connection of the sciences. The 
imperfections of a university, which arise through the rivalry 
of external ambition, through the necessity of financial suc- 
cess, through the jealousy of different parties, through schol- 
arships, &c., are finitudes which it has in common with all 
human institutions, and on whose account they are not all to 
be thrown away.— Art-academies are for Art what universi- 
ties are for Science. They are inferior to them in so far as 
they appear more under the form of special schools, as schools 
of architecture, of painting, and conservatories of music; 
while really it may well be supposed that Architecture, 
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Sculpture, Painting, Music, the Orchestra, and the Drama, 
are, like the Sciences, bound together in a Universitas arti- 
um, and that by means of their internal reciprocal action 
new results would follow.— Academies, as isolated master- 
schools, which follow no particular line of teaching, are 
entirely superfluous, and serve only as a Prytanewm for 
meritorious scholars, and to reward industry through the 
prizes which they offer. In their idea they belong with the 
university, this appearing externally in the fact that most of 
their members are university professors. But as institutions 
for ostentation by which the ambition of the learned was 
flattered, and to surround princes with scientific glory as 
scientific societies attached to a court, they have lost all sig- 
nificance. They ceased to flourish with the Ptolemies and 
the Egyptian caliphs, and with absolute monarchical govern- 
ments.—In modern times we have passed beyond the abstract 
jealousy of the so-called Humanities and the Natural Scien- 
ces, because we comprehend that each part of the totality can 
be realized in a proper sense only by its development as rela- 
tively independent. Thus the gymnasium has its place as that 
elementary school which through a general culture, by means 
of the knowledge of the language and history of the Greeks 
and Romans, prepares for the university ; while, on the other 
hand, the Realschule, by special attention to Natural Science 
and the living languages, constitutes the transition to the 
technological schools. Nevertheless, because the university 
embraces the Science of Nature, of Technology, of Trade, of 
Finance, and of Statistics, the pupils who have graduated 
from the so-called high schools (héhern Biirgerschulen) and 
from the Realschulen will be brought together at the uni- 
versity.— 

§ 132. The technique of the school will be determined in 
its details by the peculiarity of its aim. But in general every 
school, no matter what it teaches, ought to have some system 
of rules and regulations by which the relation of the pupil to 
the institution, of the pupils to.each other, their relation to 
the teacher, and that of the teachers to each other as well as 
to the supervisory authority, the programme of lessons, the 
apparatus, of the changes of work and recreation, shall be 
clearly set forth. The course of study must be arranged so 
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as to avoid two extremes: on the one hand, it has to keep in 
view the special aim of the school, and according to this it 
tends to contract itself. But, on the other hand, it must con- 
sider the relative dependence of one specialty to other spe- 
cialties and to general culture. It must leave the transition 
free, and in this it tends to expand itself. The difficulty is 
here so to assign the limits that the special task of the school 
shall not be sacrificed and deprived of the means of perform- 
ance which it (since it is also always only a part of the whole 
culture) receives by means of its reciprocal action with other 
departments. The programme must assign the exact amount 
of time which can be appropriated to every study. It must 
prescribe the order in which they shall follow each other; 
it must, as far as possible, unite kindred subjects, so as to 
avoid the useless repetition which dulls the charm of study ; 
it must, in determining the order, bear in mind at the same 
time the necessity imposed by the subject itself and the psy- 
chological progression of intelligence from perception, through 
conception, to the thinking activity which grasps all. It must 
periodically be submitted to revision, so that all matter which 
has, through the changed state of general culture, become out 
of date, may be rejected, and that that which has proved itself 
inimitable may be appropriated; in general, so that it may 
be kept up to the requirements of the times. And, finally, the 
school must, by examinations and reports, aid the pupil in 
the acquirement of a knowledge of his real standing. The 
examination lets him know what he has really learned, and 
what he is able to do: the report gives him an account of his 
culture, exhibits to him in what he has made improvement 
and in what he has fallen behind, what defects he has shown, 
what talents he has displayed, what errors committed, and 
in what relation stands his theoretical development to his 
ethical status. 

—The opposition of the Gymnasia to the demands of the 
agricultural communities is a very interesting phase of edu- 
cational history. They were asked to widen their course so 
as to embrace Mathematics, Physics, Natural History, Geog- 
raphy, and the modern languages. At first they stoutly re- 
sisted; then they made some concessions; finally, the more 
they made the more they found themselves in contradiction 
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with their true work, and so they produced as an independ- 
ent correlate the Realschule. After this was founded, the 
gymnasium returned to its old plan, and is now again able 
to place in the foreground the pursuit of classical literature 
and history. It was thus set free from demands made upon 
it which were entirely foreign to its nature.—The examina- 
tion is, on one side, so adapted tothe pupil as to make him 
conscious of his own condition. As to its external side, it 
determines whether the pupil shall pass from one class to 
another or from one school to another, or it decides whether 
the school as a whole shall give a public exhibition—an ex- 
hibition which ought to have no trace of ostentation, but 
which in fact is often tinctured with pedagogical char- 
latanism. 

§ 133. The Direction of the school on the side of science must 
be held by the school itself, for the process of the intellect in 
acquiring science, the progress of the method, the determina- 
tions of the subject- -matter and the order of its development, 
have their own laws, to which Instruction must submit itself 
_if it would attain its end. The school is only one part of the 
whole of culture. In itself it divides into manifold depart- 
ments, together constituting a great organism which in mani- 
fold ways comes into contact with the organism of the state. 
So long as teaching is of a private character, so long as it is 
the reciprocal relation of one individual to another, or so long 
as it is shut up within the circle of the family and belongs 
to it alone, so long it has no objective character. It receives 
this first when it grows toa school. As in history, its first 
form must have a religious character; but this first form, in 
time, disappears. Religion is the absolute relation of man 
to God which subsumes all other relations. In so faras Reli- 
gion exists in the form of a church, those who are members 
of the same church may have instruction given on the na- 
ture of religion among themselves. Instruction on the subject 
is proper, and it is even enjoined upon them as a law—as a 
duty. But further than their own society they may not ex- 
tend theirrule. The church may exert itself to make a reli- 
gious spirit felt in the school and to make it penetrate all 
the teaching; but it may not presume, because it has for its 
subject the absolute interest of men, the interest which is 
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superior to all others, to determine also the other objects of 
Education or the method of treating them. The technical ac- 
quisitions of Reading, Writing and Arithmetic, Drawing and 
Music, the Natural Sciences, Mathethatics, Logic, Anthro- 
pology and Psychology, the practical sciences of finance and 
the municipal regulations, have no direct relation to religion. 
If we attempt to establish one, there inevitably appears in 
them a morbid state which destroys them; not only so, but 
piety itself disappears, for these accomplishments and this 
knowledge are not included in its idea. 

—Such treatment of Art and Science may be well-meant, 
but it is always an error. It may even make a ludicrous im- 
pression, which is a very dangerous thing for the authority 
of religion. Ifa church has established schools, it must see 
to it that all which is there taught outside of the religious 
instruction, i.e. all of science and art, shall have no direct 
connection with it as a religious institution.— 

§ 134. The Church, as the external manifestation of reli- 
gion, is concerned with the absolute relation of man, the rela- 
tion to God, special in itself as opposed to his other relations ; 
the State, on the contrary, seizes the life of a nation accord- 
ing to its explicit totality. The State should conduct the edu- 
cation of allits citizens. To it, then, the church can appear 
only asa school, for the church instructs its own people con- 
cerning the nature of religion, partly by teaching proper, that 
of the catechism, partly in quite as edifying a way, by préach- 
ing. From this point of view, the State can look upon the 
church only as one of those schools which prepare for a 
special avocation. The church appears to the State as that 
school which assumes the task of educating the religious ele- 
ment. Just as little as the church should the state attempt 
to exercise any influence over Science and Art. In this they 
are exactly alike, and must acknowledge the necessity which 
both Science and Art contain within themselves and by which 
they determine themselves. The laws of Logic, Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Morals, Aisthetics, Physiology, &c., are entirely 
independent of the state. It can decree neither discoveries 
nor inventions. The state in its relations to science occupies 
the same ground as it should do with relation to the freedom 
of self-consciousness. It is true that the church teaches man, 
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but it demands from him at the same time belief in the truth. 
of its dogmas. It rests, as the real church, on presupposed 
authority, and sinks finally all contradictions which may be 
found in the absolute mystery of the existence of God. The 
state, on the contrary, elaborates its idea into the form of 
laws, i.e. into general determinations, of whose necessity it 
convinces itself. It seeks to give to these laws the clearest pos- 
sible form, so that every one may understand them. It con- 
cedes validity only tc that which can be proved, and sentences 
the individual according to the external side of the deed (overt 
act) not, as the church does, on its internal side—that of in- 
tention. Finally, it demands in him consciousness of his 
deed, because it makes each one responsible for his own deed. 
It has, therefore, the same principle with science, for the proof 
of necessity and the unity of consciousness with its object 
constitute the essence of science. Since the state embraces 
the school as one of its educational organisms, it is from its 
very nature especially called upon to guide its regulation in 
accordance with the manifestation of consciousness. 

—The church calls this “profanation.” One might say 
that the church, with its mystery of Faith, always represents 
the absolute problem of science, while the state, as to its form, 
coincides with science. Whenever the state abandons the 
strictness of proof—when it begins to measure the individual 
citizen by his intention and not by his deed, and, in place of 
the clear insight of the comprehending consciousness, sets up 
the psychological compulsion of a hollow mechanical autho- 
rity, it destroys itself.— 

§ 135. Neither the church nor the state should attempt to 
control the school in its internal management. Still less can 
the school constitute itself into a state within the state; for, 
while it is only one of the means which are necessary for de- 
veloping citizens, the state and the church lay ciaim to the 
whole man his whole life long. The independence of the 
school can then only consist in this, that it raises within the 
state an organ which works under its control, and which as 
school authority endeavors within itself to befriend the needs 
of the school, while externally it acts on the church and state 
indirectly by means of ethical powers. The emancipation of 
the school can never reasonably mean its abstract isolation, 
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or the absorption of the ecclesiastical and political life into 
the school; it can signify only the free reciprocal action of 
the school with state and church. It must never be forgotten 
that what makes the school a school is not the total process 
of education, for this falls also within the family, the state, 
and the church; but that the proper work of the school is 
the process of instraction, knowledge, and the acquirement, 
by practice, of skill. 

—The confusion of the idea of Instruction with that of 
Education in general is a common defect in superficial trea- 
tises on these themes. The Radicals among those who are in 
favor of so-called “Emancipation,” often erroneously appeal 
to “free Greece” which generally for this fond ignorance is 
made to stand as authority for a thousand things of which it 
never dreamed. In this fictitious Hellas of “free, beautiful 
humanity,” they say the limits against which we strive to-day 
did not exist. The histories of Anaxagoras, Protagoras, Di- 
agoras, Socrates, Aristotle, Theophrastus, and of others, who 
were all condemned on account of their “impiety,” tell quite 
another story.— 

§ 136. The inspection of the school may be carried out in 
different ways, but it must be required that its special insti- 
tutions shall be embraced and cared for as organized and 
related wholes, framed in accordance with the idea of the 
state, and that one division of the ministry shall occupy itself 
exclusively with it. The division of labor will specially affect 
the schools for teaching particular avocations. The prescrip- 
tion of the subjects to be studied in each school as appropri- 
ate to it, of the course of study, and of the object thereof, 
properly falls to this department of government, is its imme- 
diate work, and its theory must be changed according to the 
progress and needs of the time. Niemeyer, Schwarz, and 
others, have made out such plans for schools. Scheinert 
has fully painted the Volkschule, Mager the Biirgerschule, 
Deinhard and Kapp the Gymnasium. But such delineations, 
however correct they may be, depend upon the actual sum of 
culture of a people and a time, and must therefore continually 
modify their fundamental Ideal. The same is true of the meth- 
ods of instruction in the special arts and sciences. Niemeyer, 
Schwarz, Herbart, in their sketches of Pedagogics, Beneke in 
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his Doctrine of Education, and others, have set forth in de- 
tail the method of teaching Reading, Writing and Arithmetic, 
Languages, Natural Science, Geography, History, &c. Such 
directions are, however, ephemeral in value, and only rela- 
tively useful, and must, in order to be truly practical, be al- 
ways newly laid out in accordance with universal educational 
principles, and with the progress of science and art. 

—The idea that the State has the right to oversee the school 
lies in the very idea of the State, which is authorized, and. 
under obligation, to secure the education of its citizens, and 
cannot leave their fashioning to chance. The emancipation 
of the school from the State, the abstracting of it, would lead 
to the destruction of the school. There is no difficulty in Pro- 
testant States in the free inter-action of school and church, 
for Protestantism has consciously accepted as its peculiar 
principle individual freedom as Christianity has presented it. 
For Catholic States, however, a difficulty exists. The Pro- 
testant clergyman can with propriety oversee the Volkschule, 
for here he works as teacher, not as priest. In the Protestant 
church there are really no Laity according to the original 
meaning of the term. On the contrary, Catholic clergymen 
are essentially priests, and as such, on account of the uncon- 
ditional obedience which, a¢cording to their church, they have 
to demand, they usurp the authority of the State. From this 
circumstance arise, at present, numberless collisions in the 
department of school supervision.— 


HAMLET. 


By D. J. SNIDER. 


In our last essay we attempted to give the essential ele- 
ments of Hamlet’s character. Upon this character a series 
of external circumstances are brought to bear, the object of 
which is to incite him to action. The course of the drama is 
therefore to exhibit these circumstances and their influence 
upon Hamlet, and consequently we have now to take the 
poem in hand and to watch its gradual development. We 
shall consider these different influences separately, and try to 
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point out their order and gradation. Possibly, too, there may 
be often found between them a logical connection. 

The first of these external influences which are brought to 
bear upon Hamlet is the conduct of his mother. Her mar-. 
riage, especially with such a man as Claudio, so soon after 
her husband’s death, has touched to the very core the pro- 
found ethical nature of Hamlet, who feels that therein the 
family relation is essentially annihilated. He has to deny 
to his own mother all true womanhood, and hence the moral 
world seems to him to be falling into chaos. As Hamlet’s 
whole being is wrapped up in this moral world, he feels that 
he possesses no bond which can tie him to existence; hence 
he is continually contemplating suicide, from which however 
that same ethical nature holds him back. Besides, he has, 

as before stated, a foreboding of something still worse which 
is soon to be revealed. - 

The second of these external influences which come upon 
Hamlet is the Ghost, for which preparation is made in 
the very first scene of the play. It tells the terrible tale 
of his father’s murder, and enjoins the still more terrible 
revenge. The motives for action are now complete, pre- 
sentiment has become knowledge. But just here arises a 
question which is probably destined to be a matter of doubt, 
and hence a subject of discussion as long as the play is read 
by human eyes. What is the significance of the Ghost? The 
easiest way of getting rid of the difficulty is no doubt to take 
the apparition just as it is, without further troubling our- 
selves about the matter. But as one cannot well suppose that 
Shakspeare believed in ghosts, every thinking man must de- 
mand some explanation. It may be held that it is employed 
as a species of poetical machinery, somewhat as Virgil used - 
the Grecian Mythology. Still this will not do. Nearly all . 
close readers of Shakspeare have the firmest faith that he 
never introduces supernatural forms without a profound spi- 
ritual signification. Another theory is that the Ghost was 
gotten up by somebody, say Horatio, or the soldiers or per- 
sons not mentioned in the play; and there are several pas- 
sages which, being read with such an opinion in view, are 
sufficient to excite an impression to this effect. Again, it is 
supposed by some that the Ghost is a typical representation 
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of Hamlet’s suspicion, or possibly that of the people; an 
objectification of the vague and ghost-like doubts, hintings, 
rumors of the time. Besides special objections against each 
of these views, there lies the general objection against all of 
‘them: there is no adequate ground stated for the employ- 
ment of the Ghost. The poet has himself given us no solu- 
tion of the difficulty, when a mere hint would have been suf- 
ficient. We may suppose therefore that he intended to leave 
his audience in the dark about the matter; that he designed 
to have them see just what Hamlet sees and no more. He 
simply represents the Ghost as one of those external influ- 
ences which are to spur Hamlet on to action. This is its 
function in the play, but the secret of its origin must remain 
forever untold. 

Our consideration of this subject, therefore, will take a 
somewhat different turn. We shall not neglect to ascertain 
the meaning of the Ghost, as was attempted in the above- 
mentioned theories, but at the same time we shall accept it 
in its present form and undertake to place the employment 
of it upon a rational basis. Here is a great mediation in an 
unusual way; what justification for its use? The simple 
question then is, why is the Ghost taken? Its reality must 
be carefully observed: it speaks the truth, it tells what is 
nowhere else told in the drama, it gives the pathos to Ham- 
let, furnishes the basis of his action; it acts quite the same 
in this respect as if it were no ghost. There is no hint that 
it has falsified, and in fact the entire course and purport 
of the drama rest upon its statements in reference to the 
murder of the King and faithlessness of his wife. We think 
that the character of Hamlet determines the fact that this 
news takes the form of a ghost. It has already been stated 
how he melts all reality into his own subjective shapes; how 
he conjures up all sorts of relations, doubts, possibilities, ex- 
cuses, which may be called the ghosts of Reflection. Now 
Hamlet lived in this unreal, subjective world, where true ex- 
istence turns to a shadow. -The Ghost here means just this, 
an unreal form of a reality. It is the way in which a fact 
reveals itself to such a mind—a fact whose actual nature is 
entirely changed and colored by the mental medium through 
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which it passes, and its real character is transformed into the 
unreal, ghostly. 


.— This apparition is the leading motive of the play. It fur- 


nishes Hamlet the basis of his action, gives him his end which 
is to slay the King. But the murder of his father was a deed; 
here he enters the realm of shadows; for how does the deed 
appear to a deedless man? No doubt as a ghost. How, then, 
can it work asa spur to him? Because Hamlet, as an intel- 
lectual man, knows of action and its necessity; hence his 
longing for it, his seeking for it like something lost, which 
however he cannot find. He cannot realize this knowledge, 
hence it can be to him only an unreality, a spectre. The 
question with the poet is, what objective form can I get to 
represent Hamlet’s view of such a deed? The ghost is most 
happily chosen, for it means that the form is not a substan- 
tial one, has no objective validity ; it may be comprehended 
but not realized. ‘ 

There are therefore two elements in the Ghost, both of 
which must be kept distinctly before the mind, the real and 
the unreal. On the one hand, it represents occurrences which 
actually took place; its utterances are true, and are taken 
throughout the play just as if they had been spoken by an 
ordinary character. Hamlet, to be sure, hesitates in one place 
- to accept its statements, but that is only an excuse for defer- 
ring action. On the other hand, its form is unreal, as being 
a ghost, which form results, as before explained, from the na- 
ture of Hamlet’s mind. 

But how does the opinion here presented consist with the 
fact that others see the Ghost besides Hamlet? It is specially 
to be noted with what care the poet guards the objectivity of 
the Ghost as one of its essential elements; for it is not only 
seen by others, but it is seen by others before it is seen by 
Hamlet himself. Not the least hint is given of its secret in 
the whole play, and its objective nature is most rigorously 
preserved. So great and so striking is the precaution of the 
poet in this respect, that we cannot help attributing it to the 
most careful design. But what ground is there for such a 
procedure? A most excellent ground, and one that exhibits 
the profoundest conception of tragic art. Zhe poet wishes to 
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involve his audience in the same doubts and conflicts as his 
hero. He designs the apparition for us too; we are to look 
upon it as it were with Hamlet’s eyes, and hence must not 
know anything more about it than Hamlet himself. To be 
sure, we may not regard it with his trust; we may disbelieve 
entirely in ghosts; but thus the nature of his mind is revealed, 
and the chasm between his consciousness and our own is 
made manifest. Still further, the audience must have the 
same problem before them as Hamlet, they must be assailed 
by the same difficulty, must be required to solve the enigma 
of the ghost. Thus a character becomes tragic to the specta- 
tors when they are rent by the same contradiction which de- 
stroys the hero. If the audience stands above the hero, and 
comprehends all his complications and mistakes, we begin to 
enter the realm of comedy. 

Suppose the subject were treated otherwise. The poet might 
have dispensed with the Ghost, and had the news of the mur- 
der told to Hamlet, ina separate scene, by some spy who had 
secreted himself in the garden; but then we would lose the 
objective form which exhibits Hamlet’s mind, though he might 
still be portrayed as vacillating. Again, the poet might have 
let the spectators into the mystery of the Ghost, while he kept 
it a secret to Hamlet; then the whole pathos of the character 
would be destroyed, for this depends upon the audience shar- 
ing in the same struggle as the hero. Such are the grounds 
upon which rests the justification of the poet in giving strong 
objective validity to the Ghost; for these reasons; so many 
people in the play see it besides Hamlet; his mental charac- 
teristics are thus shown as they could be by no other means; 
finally, in this way the tragic element is brought out in its 
fullest significance, since the audience must solve the same 
problem and is involved in the same contradiction as Hamlet. 

The third external influence is the company of actors. The 
connection of this part with the preceding is by no means re- 
mote. For the drama also is not the reality, but only the 
representation of the reality. The Ghost is the dim uncer- 
tain subjective representation of the deed, the primitive con- 
ception; the drama is the clear objective representation of 
the deed in an ideal form, yet is not the real action itself. — 
Now the whole course of the play is to show the influences 
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which spur Hamlet on to do the deed first enjoined by the 
Ghost, namely, to revenge his father’s murder. Revenge 
means like for like; Hamlet is to do to the King what the 
King did to his father. But he will first represent it on 
the stage, and then, he thinks, act it himself. Hence this 
play within the play is an intermediate link between the 


Ghost and the ultimate deed. It is also very characteristic; — 


of Hamlet that he is fond of the drama; it pictures action, 
but requires none from him. So in his mind he loves to con- 
template action, but hates to act. 

His changed demeanor has already excited the suspicion 
of the court, and all the mediatorial characters of the play— 
Polonius, Rosencrantz, Guildenstern, and Ophelia—are set to 
work in order to worm out his secret. How they are baffled 
at every point need not here be detailed, though it forms by 
itself a most interesting study. In the mean time the play- 
ers arrive; Hamlet-calls for a favorite speech, entitled “The 
Slaughter of Priam.” But why is this lengthy and appa- 
rently irrelevant declamation brought in here? Its point lies 
in the inconsolable grief of Hecuba, wife of Priam, who has 
just beheld the murder of her husband. Hence Hamlet calls 
for it as furnishing a soothing contrast to the conduct of his 
faithless mother. Thus it is seen that this long insertion is 
in the deepest harmony with the subject of the tragedy, and 
bears as a motive directly upon Hamlet. But that which sets 
him on fire is the action of the player, who seems to be more 
influenced by a mere fiction than he himself by the most 
fearful actual occurrence. Bitter self-reproach follows with 
apparently a new resolution. But a doubt rises, a reflection 
enters—the Ghost may be a deception; hence there is another 
deferment till he can catch the conscience of the King in a 
play. Norcan he do otherwise, for what is the deed to Ham- 
let but a shadowy spectre? Hence he doubts the deed which 
has been done, and doubts the deed which he is to do. 

But the matter cannot rest here. The keen reflective mind 
of Hamlet must know its own state. Already he has shown 
misgivings in respect to his ability to accomplish his work. 
Hence when we next meet him—it is in the far-famed solilo- 
quy on suicide—he is perfectly aware of his mental condition, 
and seems to regard it as final, as something which cannot 
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be helped. We have already pointed out the motive for self- 
murder, which was frequently hovering, before his mind. The 
subject again comes up in this connection, as he has now be- 
come conscious of his irresolution, and still is pressed on by 
the most fearful injunctions. What is he todo? Kill himself. 
Let us first cast up the debit and credit side of death. Death 
relieves us from all the natural shocks that flesh is heir to, 
from all wrongs, in general from the whips and scorns of 
time; so much is clear gain. But hold! there is a dream- 
world beyond; there ’s the rub: 
‘‘For in that sleep of death, what dreams may come 


When we have shuffled off this mortal coil 
Must give us pause.” 


Upon this bare possibility we shall forego all the acknowl- 
edged advantages of death. Hamlet has already declared 
that the external world was too strong for his frail individu- 
ality ; he cannot resist the slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune, but is prone to passively suffer all which collides with 
him. He sees that death is the only destiny of such a person. 
But what deters him from the act? The future state, which, 
whatever else may be said about it, is the land of shadows, 
of unrealities, to the living man, for the simple reason that 
he has not yet realized that state, and cannot do so till after 
death. This realm being so perfectly void is a fine field for 
the imagination, since there is absolutely nothing in the way. 
Let no one think that by these remarks we are doubting or 
denying the great doctrine of immortality; but this rests 
upon quite other grounds, namely, the rationality of man, 
and cannot be given by imagination. Hamlet, true to his 
character, assigns the greater validity to this spectre of un- 
reality. Whatever the future state may be to others, to him 
it is and can only be the land of possibilities. But the prin- 
cipal thing to be observed is, that he is now aware of his own 
condition, and gives it expression: 
‘*¢ And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 


Moreover, his moral nature also rebels at the thought of sui- 
cide as it did at the thought of murder: 


“Thus conscience does make cowards of us all.” 
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But the word “conscience” may have here a much broader 
signification than its present usage allows. The strug- 
gle of Hamlet against the King has thus become internal, 
- against himself. The destruction of Claudio was enjoined 
upon him as the most sacred duty, yet he cannot bring him- 
self to its performance, and is now conscious of the fact. 
What does he think of himself? “If I have not strength of in- 
dividuality enough to do such a duty, then I have not strength 
enough to live; I am too weak to assert myself in this world 
of rude buffeting tempests.” Such is his conclusion. But he 
can no more kill himself than he can kill the King, and for 
the same reason. It would be a contradiction if he could. 
Hence we see the same unreality, the same spectral excuses 
coming up to forestall action in the latter case as in the 
former. Hence Hamlet remains still a living being with the 
same conflicts as before, which are now renewed with in- 
creased fury. ‘ 

The play within the play succeeds perfectly, but has also | 
had another result not so favorable to Hamlet. If the latter 
has now perfect evidence, the King also has become aware of 
the fact that Hamlet is apprised of his guilt. Consequently 
more decisive measures must be taken to get rid of the dan- 
gerous dissembler. Preparations are accordingly made to 
despatch him to England and there murder him. But this 
play has struck another chord in the King’s character, which 
on one or two occasions hitherto has shown some signs of life 
—conscience. The attempt at prayer by the King forms the 
counterpart to Hamlet’s soliloquy on suicide. The King here 
has done the deed; his desire is that it should be undone. 
Note the steps, for we have in this piece the most complete 
exposition of the noblest Christian doctrine, and it is worth 
more than many volumes of Theology. He attempts prayer, 
which means he tries to place himself in harmony with the 
divine Being, the rational principle of the Universe. But that 
Being he has offended to the last degree by his conduct, 
hence there seems to be no reconciliation. But is there no 
hope? Yes, there is mercy for even the greatest criminal. 
How? First, by a complete repentance in spirit for the act; 
secondly, by surrendering all its advantages. That is, you 
must make that undone which you have done, as far as lies 
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in your power. You cannot restore the dead, it is true, nor 
call back the past, but you can do justice to the living by - 
ample restitution. The Spirit of man has this power, it can 
heal its own wounds; the Will can withdraw itself from its 
deed and say, “It is no longer mine.” Such is subjective re- 
pentance. But this is not enough. There must be an objective 
correspondence, else it is not complete; the deed must be 
reversed; all gains and advantages must be unconditionally 
surrendered. Hence the King feels that he cannot be for- 
given as long as he is still possessed 

: ‘Of those effects for which I did the murder, 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen.”’ 

Verily there is no way out but to make a clean breast of the 
matter, as we say with true metaphor. And furthermore, he 
cannot buy off his own conscience, “there is no shuffling”; 
what remains? Only the bitterdemands of repentance. This 
he tries, and moreover essays formal prayer, but without suc- 
cess; he cannot repent. His crimes are too monstrous for 
him to retrace his steps. Can he give up his queen, his 
throne, confess the murder of his brother, renounce his plans 
against young Hamlet? It were to demand too much of poor 
human nature to expect it, yet such is the only way of salva- 
tion. Here we see the contrast between the two: conscience 
keeping back Hamlet, yet spurring on the King; the one 
seeks to do, the other to undo, with the same inefficiency. In 
the one case, the deed smothers conscience ; in the other, con- 
science the deed. Their actions pertain to the same matter: 
the murder of the father, the marriage of the mother, the 
exclusion of the son from the throne. Hamlet is invoked to 
visit justice upon the man who has done these things, the 
King is urged by conscience to make them undone. The King 
refuses, so does Hamlet. 

Perhaps there is no passage in Shakspeare equal to this 
one in grandeur of thought, and in clearness and exhaustive- 
ness of statement. The heart is kindled, and the mind is 
excited to the highest intensity by its marvelous power. It 
may be called the Northern or Teutonic interpretation of 
Christianity, in distinction from the Southern or Romanic. 
That interpretation insists upon the moral content of religion 
as distinguished from its external ceremonies and abstract 
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dogmas. These are considered of no validity unless they 
make men good, determine their conduct. That a person can 
be a Christian and immoral at the same time is almost incon- 
ceivable to the Northern mind. But if we turn to Calderon, 
the greatest dramatist of Southern Europe, we shall find quite 
the opposite interpretation. In his drama called Purgatorio 
di San Patricio, there is a direct contrast between these prin- 
ciples. Two characters are portrayed, one of which is good 
and upright, the other is the most desperate villain that can 
be imagined; he has been guilty of adultery, murder, seduc- 
tion of nuns, in fact of quite every conceivable crime. Still 
he has Faith and is ready to lose his life in its defence, and 
as a consequence Heaven has vouchsafed to him many marks 
of special favor. Both these characters, though morally di- 
rect opposites, are still Christians: 
‘*Pues aunque somos Christianos 
Los dos, somos tan opuestos 


Que distainos quanto va 
Desde ser maio ¢ ser bueno.” 


Here the antithesis is openly stated; it is not necessary to be 
moral in order to be a good Christian; Christianity and mo- 
rality are divorced totally. In another drama, Hl Principe 
constante, there is portrayed the collision between Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism. These two forms of faith are 
not made the basis of a distinction in character; on the con- 
trary, the Moorish prince possesses all the qualities which 
command honor and respect in an equal or even greater de- 
gree than the Spanish prince. Now it may be fairly stated 
that this would be no collision at all in Shakspearian art or 
for the Northern consciousness. A Spanish audience would 
no doubt applaud the devotion toan abstract dogma which is 
represented in this play ; but an English or German audience 
would say, “If Christianity cannot make better men than 
Mahommedanisn, it has no advantage; we would just as lieve 
be one as the other.” Herein lies the immense difference 
between Calderon and Shakspeare. The latter brings all 
religion back to its spiritual basis, and never rests in mere 
externality. How does it affect the character and conduct of 
men when they seize these religions as ends in life and real- 
ize them in their actions? asks Shakspeare. His treatment 
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of this theme can be best seen in the Merchant of Venice, in 
the characters of Shylock and Antonio, where there is also 
portrayed a religious collision, that between Judaism and 
Christianity. But Calderon’s main question is, “Infidel or 
Christian?” or perhaps it is more narrow still, “Catholic or 
Non-catholic?” Ifa man only believes in the true doctrine, 
he possesses the privilege of moral delinquency; for he has 
the absolute end of man, faith in a dogma: morality is quite 
a subordinate, even indifferent matter. But Shakspeare re- 
verses these elements—religion is subordinate to morality, 
or rather has morality for its content. In the hands of Cal- 
deron, the act of formal prayer on the part of the guilty King 
would have been an ample repentance; but Shakspeare de- 
mands something profounder than a mere genuflection. 

The fourth external influence is Fortinbras marching 
against the Polack. The connection between this occurrence 
and what has just preceded is to be carefuily noted. The 
player exhibited the ideal world of action before Hamlet, U 
but the representation was unable to incite him forward to 
the deed. There still remains the real world of action which. 
now appears in the person of the young Fortinbras. What 
influence will this produce upon him? For it would seem to 
be the climax of incitement. Fortinbras is the man of ac- 


tion, and this element is brought into greater prominence by 


the small value of its object. The prize is a litte patch of 
ground not worth a rental of five ducats, yet here is a youth 
who defies fortune to the utmost for its possession. The con- 
trast strikes Hamlet in the most forcible manner. He has a 
father murdered, a mother debauched, a throne despoiled,— 
still he does not act. He resolves anew to perform the deed, 
but, as the sequel shows, with the same result as before. 
Here again he states his difficulty with all the energy of self- 
reproach; it is thinking too precisely on the event, while 
Fortinbras makes mouths at the invisible event; he confesses 
that he has strength and means to carry out his end; he can 
give no good reason to himself for his delay, but is inclined 
to ascribe it to cowardice, to his anxiety about consequences. 
It is the strongest example that could be presented to him, 
and we may suppose that from the impression which it made 
upon him he afterwards selects Fortinbras as the fittest suc- 
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cessor to the throne. For we can well imagine that Hamlet 
now has the highest appreciation of a man of action. 

The introduction of Fortinbras has been condemned by 
Goethe as an unnecessary part of the drama, but its presence 
can be justified on the strictest logical grounds. Fortinbras 
is the man of action, but something more; he is the man of 
action as the head of the State. He is inspired in the high- 
est degree with the sense of nationality; the elder Hamlet 
had contracted the bounds of his country, which it is the first 
grand object of his ambition to win back, but he is overborne 
by higher authority. There remains the expedition against 
the Polack, to vindicate some ancient right or avenge some 
wrong, from which he returns victorious just at the death 
of Hamlet. Thus he is seen on all sides asserting his own 
nationality against all other countries which in any way col- 
lide with the same; he seeks the full recognition of his peo- 
ple abroad, and is quite ready to subjugate other lands to 
the strong national spirit which he has aroused. Such a man 
is a ruler, at least in the most essential sense ; he obtains ab- 
solute respect for his country without, and strengthens the 
national spirit within. Herein he stands in direct contrast to 
Hamlet and the King. They employ their time at home in 
plotting each other’s murder, yet both are afraid to perform 
the act. The house of Denmark, therefore, goes down in its 
effete representatives, and the true ruler takes their place. 

Thus the play has a positive solution. Most tragedies end 
with the death of the colliding characters, a merely negative 
result, which would be the case here were the part of Fortin- 
bras left out. The Danish princes perish because they are 
unworthy of their dignity, and are succeeded by one who has 
shown himself to be a sovereign in the highest sense. The 
play therefore begins with Fortinbras at the second scene, 
and ends with Fortinbras; his activity is the frame in which 
its whole movement is set. Thus the poet has portrayed him 
as the absolute contrast to Hamlet, and made him triumphant 
at the close as the man of action. How much therefore must 
the thought of the poem lose by the absence of this charac- 
ter? When we consider also the additional reason for its intro- 
duction, that it fotms the culmination of that series of external 
influences which it is the plan of the drama to unfold, the 
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objection of Goethe would seem to be entirely groundless. 
For Hamlet must have also the real world of action come up 
before him to incite him to the deed. Hence this character is 
an integral and indispensable part of the play. 

It would now be advantageous to turn back and review foi 
a moment the four external influences which have been men- 
tioned, and observe their gradation. The hasty marriage of 
the mother is the first one, wherein Hamlet only surmises; in 
the second, which is the Ghost, the whole affair is revealed. 
The declamation of the actor on the subject of Hecuba, and 
the subsequent play, constitute the third; it must not be for- 
gotten that the matter is something feigned, not real; the 
story is a myth— instead of action, it is action represented. 
The fourth influence, the expedition of Fortinbras, is the deed 
itself, which now appears before him in its full reality. But 
neither the representation nor the reality can bring him to 
the point of action. It is evident that the last and highest 
effort has been expended, and, from now on, the nature of the 
influences and the character of Hamlet must change. 

What is he todo? Kill himself— but that is impossible ; 
he can no more kill himself than kill the King. The question 
of suicide was settled, as will be remembered, in the well- 
known soliloquy on that subject. He can only let come what 
comes, defending himself perhaps against the attempts of 
others; but the great aggressive act which includes all acts 
must remain unperformed. But what is about to come? The 
consequences of even what he has already done, are rap- 
idly returning upon him; the King, goaded by suspicion, 
has resolved upon his destruction; Laertes, the avenger of 
Polonius’s murder, is near at hand, and crying for his blood. 
The external influences are no longer mere examples brought 
forward to incite him to action, but he is now involved in 
their meshes; they seize hold of him and carry him along 
irresistibly in their movement. Hence he must also expe- 
rience the bitter fact that he is controlled by something out- 
side of his own intelligence upon which hitherto he has had 
the firmest reliance. 

First comes the capture of Hamlet by the pirates and his 
sudden return. It is a most strange occurrence, and has al- 
ways given great difficulty. Accident, contrary to the general 
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rule of the poet, seems to determine the course of things in the 
most startling manner, and the whole poem to be made to rest 
upon a most improbable event. Hamlet is sent to England— 
a pirate pursues his ship and grapples with it—he boards 
the strange vessel, when it suddenly cuts loose with Hamlet 
alone, and afterwards puts him safely on shore. The whole 
proceeding is so suspicious, that, were such an event to occur 
in real life, everybody would think at once of collusion. 
This impression is much strengthened by the confidence with 
which he speaks of his ability to foil all the machinations of 
the King in sending him to England: 
‘Let it work, 
For ’tis the sport to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petar; and ’t shall go hard 


But I will delve one yard below their mines 
And blow them at the moon.” 


Indeed he rejoices in the prospect: 
“O, ’tis most sweet 
When in one line two crafts directly meet.” 

Note how absolute his trust still is in his intelligence. Such 
confidence seems to be begotten of preparation. One is in- 
clined, therefore, to explain the occurrence in this way: Ham- 
let hired the pretended pirate, and gave to its officers his 
instructions before he left port; indeed he most probably 
had also some understanding with the officers of the royal 
ship which was toconvey him. Yet this view, apparently 
so well-founded, we must at once abandon when we read 
Hamlet’s account of the affair (Act V., Scene 2). In that he 
ascribes his action wholly to instinct; there was no premed- 
itation, no planning at all. But, what is more astonishing, 
he has come to prefer unconscious impulse to deliberation ; 
he has renounced intelligence as the guide of conduct. Yet 
before this event how he delighted in his skill, in his counter- 
plots, in his intellectual dexterity? Now, what is the cause 
of this great change in his character? In the first place, it 
ought to be observed that the expressions above quoted were 
uttered by him when there might be still some hope of being 
brought to action, before the last and strongest influence, the 
appearance of Fortinbras, revealed to him that his case was 
desperate. But the great cause of his conversion was this 
startling event, in which he saw that Accident or some exter- 
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nal power was mistress over the best matured plans of men. 
Here is an element which had never been included in his cal- 
culations upon which heretofore he had placed so great reli- 
ance; suddenly they are swept down by this unknown force. 
He sees that it is objectively valid in the world, but he knows 
that he himself is not, for he cannot do the deed; hence he 
must believe in it more than in himself. Hamlet thus be- 
comes a convert from Intelligence to Fate, from self-deter- 
mination to external determination. So must every person 
without will be to a greater or lesser extent a disbeliever in 
will, for his sole experience is that man is controlled from 
without. Thus it can be seen that the introduction of this 
accident is based upon the weightiest grounds, and is in the 
completest harmony with the development of the drama. 
Accident appears here in a manner which is legitimate in 
Art, not to cut a complicated knot or to create a sudden sur- 
prise, but to determine character. 

Now follows another most remarkable yet strictly logical 
transition. This man, whose irresolution has become an 
intellectual conviction—who has even renounced his belief in 
action and made himself the puppet of chance—who has thus 
as near as possible, without suicide, stripped himself of a real 
existence in the world,-where next shall we find him? In 
the grave-yard, alive; for, as before stated, he cannot destroy 
himself. Thus he is brought to the very abode of death with- 
out entering the door. The grave is that bit of earth which 
contains man when he absolutely ceases to act; he is laid . 
away in it when his body can no longer assert itself, but be- 
comes the prey of the elements. Reality ends there and pos- 
sibility begins. 

But Hamlet is still alive, and hence not yet ready for this 
final resting place. Now, for the living, the grave-yard, above 
all other localities, is the home of meditation; every one feels 
this influence within its borders; each small mound calls up 
an infinitude of possibilities. The hum of the actual world 
is removed, and the future here strikes into the present and 
absorbs us into itself for the moment. But the future cannot 
be realized, for when it is real it is the present. Hence Ham- 
let, with his subjective contemplative nature, must find in 
this spot a most congenial theme for his reflection; he will 
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not be annoyed by the bustling activity of the world, nor 
pushed on by any necessity to do his deed. 

But even the grave-yard, the end of activity, has still an 
activity of its own, and must also furnish a contrast to 
Hamlet which will be seen to disturb him. It is an humble 
calling, though none the less. real— we allude to the grave- 
diggers. They seem to have an air of indifference and non- 
chalance which ill accord with the character of the place and 
even grate somewhat.upon the feelings. But this is just fhe 
point; grave-digging is their daily occupation which they go 
about unhesitatingly, and again Hamlet beholds men who 
practically fulfil their calling, however humble and repulsive 
it may be. Thus the common laborer is also brought in with 
his lesson, for the low estate of these grave-diggers appears 
to be strongly emphasized by the poet. To their simple 
minds the great forms of the world are quite devoid of con- 
tent or meaning; they talk of Christianity and Law with the 
most grotesque formality, which becomes the more ridiculous 
by their attempted adherence to formal Logic. One is in- 
clined to say, a fit place for all such forms when they have 
lost their inner substance—the grave-yard. It is here shown 
how the ignorant rabble must regard the highest concrete 
truth ; it loses its entire spirit and degenerates into an empty 
formalism. So these grave-diggers exhibit their mode of 
viewing the great questions of the world; but they soon come 
down to the more congenial element of banter and jest, and 
. at last to the gross appetite in a stoup of liquor. One of them 
is humming a ditty of youthful love, while at work, when 
Hamlet appears. O the harsh contrast! “Hath this fellow 
no feeling of his business that he sings at grave-making?” 
No, Mr. Hamlet; that is his business which he goes to work 
at and does without thinking anything more about the mat- 
ter. Another blow is given to Hamlet by the grave-digger. 
The man who confounded and befooled the court with his 
quibbles is now beaten at his own game by one of the hum- 
blest of mortals. He has proscribed his own intellect, its 
brightness must wane. 

It was stated that the grave-yard is the home of meditation. 
The mind looks in two directions and feeds itself upon its own 
contemplations: forward into the future when it pictures to 
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itself the world to come, and backward into the past when its 

principal theme will be the transitoriness cf human power 

and glory. The former has been fully considered by Hamlet 

in the soliloquy on suicide, and hence cannot be repeated 

here. The latter, transitoriness, comes now in its turn, and 

consequently we find Hamlet indulging in those gloomy re- 

flections in which his melancholy and contemplative nature 

takes so great pleasure. He is in the presence of extinct in- 

dividualities; imagine what they were, behold what they are. 

He runs through the scale, dwelling upon the lawyer with 

sarcastic delight, and loading him with quibbles and gibber- 

ish as if to smother him with his own lumber; also recount- 

ing with exquisite pathos his boyish remembrances of the 

clown Yorick. Mark the difference of style between these 

two passages, and see how absolutely Shakspeare adapts the 

form to the subject. Finally Alexander and Cesar, the might- 
iest men of action of the past, are called up, judged merely 

by their transient bodily existence, and found to be — dust. 

We need not speak of the positive and eternal principle in 

these towering individualities, that they are now living, and 

will live forever by their deeds in the history of the world; 

but this is a fact which the contemplation of Hamlet must 

ignore, since it dwells upon the negative finite element of 
humanity. Hamlet has thus passed from the presence of the 
living hero Fortinbras to the presence of the dead hero Alex- 

ander,-and a corresponding transition is made in his own 

character. For if Fortinbras with the pressure of the real 

world cannot excite him to activity, if his conviction is that 

man is swayed solely by external forces, then there remains 

nothing for him but the grave-yard, whither he may go and 
dwell in contemplation, and finally have his deedless body 

stowed away there in the earth. This last state, we may rest 

assured, cannot now be far off. 

With Alexander and Cesar he must stop, he cannot go 
higher; hence at this convenient moment there passes by the 
funeral procession of Ophelia. The old affection rouses in 
him the dormant man, and impulse sways him once again. 
Moreover, her death is an indirect consequence of his conduct ; 
nemesis begins to work. But what shall we say to this grave- 
scene? It is certainly extravagant, but perhaps justifiable 
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through the participating characters. Laertes, in accordance 
with his hasty nature, leaps into the grave of his sister, and 
indulges in the wildest grief. But Hamlet follows him and 
even surpasses him in extravagance! Hamlet here again acts 
from his emotions and impulses; the love for Ophelia and 
the circumstances of her death return upon him like the rush 
-of an overwhelming ocean, and bear down all moderation. 
He, for once, is mad, as every such man is momentarily mad. 
It is our opinion that he does not here feign madness, the 
motives thereto are all gone; the Fing knows his secret de- 
signs, and he must know that the King knows them. It is 
the love and death of Ophelia which furnish the cause for 
this extraordinary spectacle. There is another contrast in 
this scene which is too striking to be omitted. Every one 
speaks with the greatest tenderness and affection of the sweet 
Ophelia; she isembalmed in love and peace in the memories 
of all. But there is one exception—the priest. He has no 
share in the general sorrow ; he would even exclude from the 
rites of decent burial the frail maiden who had lost reason 
and life together. He is thus placed with the clownish grave- 
diggers, not only in the character of adherence to empty form, 
but also in the special subject of conversation, for their dis- 
cussion is about the Christian burial of one that has commit- 
ted suicide. Thus Ophelia is laid to rest; Hamlet’s acts are 
beginning to return upon him in his intense sorrow; but a 
deeper thrust is at hand, for he has already been brought 
face to face with the avenger. 

Next comes the conversation in which Hamlet tells Hora- 
tio the circumstances of his escape. He attributes his action 
wholly to instinct and presentiment, and now for the first time 
he indicates the great change which has come over himself. 
He ascribes to accident, and not to any prearranged plan, the 
rescue by the pirates. On board the vessel he acted from a 
secret, irresistible impulse; behold theresult. This event has 
changed his whole view of the world. Hitherto his faith in 
intelligence was unbounded, his confidence in his own ability 
to counteract all hostile schemes had never failed; even when 
he is told that he must go to England, he with exultation de- 


clares « But I will delve one yard below their mines 
And blow them at the moon.” 
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But this strange accident upon the sea has changed his entire 
way of thinking. Now he believes that often indiscretion 
serves better than the profoundest deliberation ; that destiny 
rules the hour; that there is an extra-human agency which 
overrules the activity of man: 
‘There *s a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 

In a later passage, just before he goes to fence with Laertes, 
he enunciates the same doctrine in astronger form. Thus 
Hamlet abjures intelligence, which he thinks has been so 
baneful to him; he resigns himself into the hands of Fate, 
which is the divinity above mentioned; he is now ready to 
obey the first promptings of his soul. We have before at- 
tempted to show that this conversion of Hamlet to a belief in 
destiny was a necessary consequence of his intellectual point 
of view, for he has now become acquainted with something 
possessing objective validity, of which his subjective spirit 
is able to give no adequate account, and which it does not 
possess. Hence he comes to believe in external determina- 
tion, in action without forethought. Thus under impulse he 
commits the forgery which sends to death the two royal mes- 
sengers ; but, true to his old character, he can still ask the 
question whether he ought in conscience to slay that king, 
whom, in addition to the other crimes against him, he has 
just caught laying a snare for his destruction. 

But the final consummation, the last transition. that from 
the grave-yard to the grave, is at hand. Osrick, in the ab- 
sence of Rosencratz and Gildenstern, comes to invite Hamlet 
to fence with Laertes. This courtier is described in full, more 
fully perhaps than his importance warrants. Hamlet we see 
here at his old tricks, with his love of sly, obscure satire which 
confounds his victim and comes near confounding his reader. 
We cannot get his exact meaning, but we do perceive very 
distinctly the drift; it is directed against the person at hand, 
who is too dull to comprehend it, as was seen in the case of 
Polonius. Osrick exhibits the hollowness and formalism into 
which everything had fallen; it isa drossy age which has 
lost all substantial worth, contrasting thereby with the deep 
moral nature of Hamlet. But the match is agreed on, though 
Hamlet has still presentiments. Here he falls into the trap; 
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and one thinks if he had been as shrewd now as upon former 
occasions, he would not have been caught. Undoubtedly the 
plan against Hamlet is not more profound than many others 
which he has seen through; why, then, should it succeed? 
For the reason that Hamlet’s view of the moral order of things 
is changed; he no longer believes that man can determine 
anything, one act is as good as another for bringing about a 
result; whether he goes or declines is all the same in the eye 
of Fate. Hence he resigns himself to destiny, and the cau- 
tious Hamlet blindly proceeds to what comes first. Yet in 

reality he could no longer delay. aa 


The two combatants are brought together. Hamlet begs 
pardon of Laertes, and declares that all the wrongs done by 
him to Laertes were the result of madness. This means mere- 
ly impulse, the momentary absence of reason, else we must 
suppose Hamlet guilty of wanton falsehood, and, besides, 
destroy the whole meaning of the poem. Here is found the 
motive for Laertes’ generous candor at death, when he dis- 
closes the infamous scheme of the King. So they are recon- 
ciled, yet they fall by each other’s hand—they are incited not 
so much by personal grievances against each other as they 
are the avenging instruments of Wrong. Nor must we omit 
to mention the absolute logical precision and necessity of 
this mutual destruction, for the poet himself has reminded us 
of the fact lest it might escape our notice. Hamlet the son is 
seeking revenge for a father slain. But he slays Polonius, 
who is also a father, and thus commits the very crime whose 
punishment is his sole object. In being an avenger, he calls 
up an avenger against himself, who is therefore the son of 
Polonius, Laertes. The execution of his will thus involves 
his own destruction, and moreover the special manner of his 
destruction. But Laertes too must perish, for he also has 
willed murder. 

It will be observed that these deaths at the end of the play 
seem to be accidental, though to a certain extent mediated by 
the plan of the King and Ldertes. They too are involved— 
a result which they did not expect. But the sensuous side 
must have always an element of accident, because it is exter- 
nality. What we must look for is the logic of these deaths. 
Have the persons done that which justifies their fate? Do 
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their deeds imply destruction when taken in an universal 
sense? In other words, have they only been overtaken by 
justice, by the irrevocable consequences of their acts? For 
Art must exhibit the deed in its completeness, in its return to 
itself. If we examine the actions of the various persons 
swept away in the course of this play, we shall find that all 
have done something which deserved death; that the idea of 
Retribution is imprinted on every character. Each one has 
willed that which by logical necessity involves his own de- 
struction. Nor has the poet failed to express this thought 
* repeatedly. Laertes.seems so impressed with the notion of 
Retribution that he states it three times: 

Osrick. How is ’t, Laertes? 

Laertes. Why as a woodcock to mine own springs 

I’m justly killed with mine own treachery. 
Again: 
foul practice 


Hath turned itself on me; lo, here I lie 
Never to rise again.” 


Speaking of the King— 


‘*He is justly served; 


It is a poison tempered by himself.”’ 


But even here Hamlet can only act under the spur of impulse; 
angered by what Laertes tells him, he rushes up and stabs 
the King just as he slew Polonius. Hamlet perishes, and we 
see impulse in its results. Rational action alone can be mor- 
al, for it can distinguish its objects. Hamlet confesses that 
he was wrong in killing Polonius and regrets it, still he must 
bear the consequences of his deed. It is now brought home 
to him through the son, Laertes. 

Hamlet’s dying request to Horatio is to report his cause 
aright that a wounded name might not live behind him. Thus 
at the very last breath we see a manifestation of that beauti- 
ful moral nature, which desires that its motives be set right 
before the world. Moreover he gives his dying voice for For- 
tinbras, the man of action, as the sovereign most suitable for 
ruling his country. And we hope that it will not seem wholly 
fanciful to the reader if we point out a deeper signification in 
this last injunction to Horatio: it means the writing of this 
drama. For how else can the desire of Hamlet be fulfilled, 

to have his story told to the world? The poem, therefore, 
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accounts for itself; Horatio is to be poet, and he even states 
the argument of his work in his conversation with Fortinbras. 
Thus ends the greatest of plays, with Fortinbras and Hora- 
tio, suler and poet, master of the actual world and master of 
the ideal world; the former is chief actor who moulds the 
reality, the latter is the thinking artist who transmutes that 
reality into the transparent forms of Beauty. In this way 
Shakspeare has given a positive solution to the collision, and 
has also accounted for his drama. 

The subordinate characters, most of which are only inferior 
to Hamlet in power and grandeur of delineation, must be re- 
served for a final essay. 


PHILOSOPHY IN EUROPE. 


PROSPECTUS FOR THE NEW VOLUME OF THE PHILOSOPHISCHE MONATSHEFTE. 


[The following Prospectus, issued by Dr. Bratuscheck, editor of the Philoso- 
phische Monatshefte, since Dr. Bergmann became Professor at Konigsberg: will 
be interesting to our readers as an indication of the zeal that accompanies philo- 
sophical ciate in Germany. The translation is by Mr. Arthur Amson. 
~—Ep.] 


The newly awakened philosophical movement in Germany, to gain 
unity and power, needs a central organ, which shall not represent any par- 
ticular school, but, on one hand, give to all tendencies an opportunity to 
express themselves and to measure themselves with each other; on the 
other hand, to represent impartially and purely objectively the development 
of German philosophy, at the present time, in all its expressions. 

The Philosophische Monatshefte, as the programme printed at the begin- 
ning of the first number shows, endeavored from its first establishment to 
accomplish this object. They began their work four years ago, and since 
that time have cleared a way for themselves, although the storms of the 
mighty political events were not very favorable for the development of phi- 
losophical tendencies. 

The blessings of peace have added new vigor to the undertaking; it will 
be possible to carry out the original programme with more variety and regu- 
larity. The Contributions are offered in such number, and the matter to be 
treated has so accumulated, that it has become necessary to increase the 
corps of editors, which heretofore had consisted of the founder of the Jour- 
nal, Dr. Bergmann, only; for this reason Dr. F. Ascherson and the under- 
signed have undertaken to share with him the business of editing. The 
undersigned from this date is the Corresponding Editor. But hesides this 
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it seemed necessary to lay before all our contributors the present plan of 
our common work, to lead to an organized division of labor on this basis. 
If in this prospectus the editors lay this plan before the whole philosophical 
public, it is done with a view to calling on all friends of philosophy to an 
active coiperation, for it is only by such common interest that the object of 
the journal can be entirely accomplished. 

The first object of the Monatshefte is—to afford the different tendencies 
of philosophy a vehicle for free expression and mutual criticism; this object 
will be accomplished by the publication of treatises calculated to represent 
those tendencies on all important sides. As these treatises will evidently 
relate to such questions as are not capable of being dealt with at all, or at 
least not at present, in separate treatises, it will be desirable for the author. 
himself to invite readers of the most opposite views to contribute their criti- 
cisms. In regard to the contents of their treatises, it is of course desirable’ 

‘to touch upon as many of the departments of philosophy as possible in each 
number of the journal. In order to attain this, but above all to incite com- 
petition among the different tendencies, the editors will not be able at once 
to print every essay received by them; but information will be sent to the 
author within four weeks concerning its acceptance and time of publication. 
It would be very desirable for authors to announce their works as soon as 
they begin them, since a proper division can then be more easily accom- 
plished. 

The treatises published up to the present time have related not only to 
general philosophical questions, but have also partly offered criticisms of 
particular philosophical schools, or have weighed the views of particular 
philosophers. With these are connected the criticisms of particular produc- 
tions, whether lectures, articles in other journals, or books. In this species 
of criticism, too, the Philosophische Monatshefte must give the different 
tendencies full play by reserving the right, in every case, of accepting cor- 
rections from the opposite side. . The reviews therefore, as a rule, can only 
be printed with the name of the author attached. Reviews will doubtless 
form the most extensive and difficult side of the common work, and we shall 
therefore feel especially thankful for all contributions of this nature. We. 
will reject—always giving the reasons—only such essays as, in our minds, 
either misrepresent the facts, or transgress thé bounds of legitimate criti- 
cism, or do not enter sufficiently upon the actual contents of the productions 
under review. Besides this, we shall take the liberty of adding a brief sum- 
mary of the contents of works under review in case the review does not 
contain such a summary. 

It is particularly important that productions in any particular branch of 
philosophy should be reviewed by those conversant with this branch, and 
we therefore call particular attention to this. Those gentlemen who wish 
to undertake the reviewing of any new book, noticed in the bibliographical 
summary to be published hereafter in every number of the Monatshefte, will 
find a copy at their disposal, if the same have not already been requested by 
some one else. ; 

A part of the essays published up to the present time have treated, from a 
philososophical stand-point, questions of the times out of the region of other 
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sciences, art, politics, and social life. To represent this practical side of the 
philosophic movement as it deserves must be one of the chief aims of ‘the 
journal, since philosophy can regain its full power only when it enters into 
mutual interaction with the entire life of the nation. 

Besides giving philosophical productions and criticisms, which form one 
side of our undertaking, our journal will also give a complete outline of the 
philosophical movement itself. It will therefore exhibit the different ten- 
dencies of this movement in a series of articles which shall be strictly of the 
nature of reports, in which, of course, the contest of opposing views must 
be mentioned, although only by way of statement. 

The said articles will appear about in the following order: (1) Material- 
ism and Sensualism; (2) Spinozism; (3) Influence of the Empirical Sciences 
upon the Development of Philosophy ; (4) Influence of former German Sys- 

‘tems and Transformation of the same—(a) Kant, (6) Schelling, (c) Fichte, 
(d) Hegel, (e) Herbart, (f) Krause, Baader, (hk) Schopenhauer, (7) 
Beneke, (k) Leibnitz; (5) Influence of Positive Religion upon the present 
Philosophic Movement; (6) The Influence of Political and Social Relations: 
(7) Historical Tendency of Philosophy. 

Besides this, we shall endeavor to.exhibit the movements of philosophy 
outside of Germany, especially in their relation to German philosophy. 

The editors will furnish these articles; they hope, by putting themselves 
in connection with the representatives of different views, to be able to give 
acomplete and correct resumé of the facts. Corrections will at all times be 
attended to. 

Besides the diverging tendencies of philosophy, the progress of the work 
in the different branches must be represented. For this purpose summary 
statements respecting the present state of particular investigations must 
form the basis, in which will be shown what investigators are active in dif- 
ferent fields, what problems engross their attention, and what methods are 
employed for their solution. Such expositions can only be comprehensive 
and accurate when they are written by scholars in the special branch, or at 
least with their codperation. And in that case they will have avery special 
value. Through them criticism will obtain an objective standard. In that 
part of the journal devoted simply to statements of facts and movements, 
criticism is replaced by notices. The bibliography will be furnished, as 
before, by Dr. F. Ascherson; the completeness and accuracy of his summa- 
ries have been recognized in the third edition of Ueberweg’s Outlines of the 
History of Modern Philosophy. 

Henceforth we will also publish a list of all extended reviews of philo- 
sophical works from other journals, and we ask all persons to call our atten- 
tion to any incompleteness. In addition to this, it is intended to publish 
extracts from noteworthy philosophical articles in this and in foreign coun- 
tries. In this case a division of the work would be very advantageous. 
The editors undertake to furnish reports concerning the contents of the few 
philosophical journals published in Germany, which they can do without 

_ hesitation since the Philosophische Monatshefte will in no way enter into 

competition with those journals representing a particular tendency or 
branch of philosophy. The extracts from other journals will appear all the 
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more punctually if they are furnished by regular readers of particular jour- 
nals. We already have assurances of such assistance, and expect by inqui- 
ries which we have made in all directions, as well as by the impulse intended 
to be given by this prospectus, to be able to organize this department of our 
work satisfactorily. Treatises on the writings and lectures in universities 
and academies would have to be treated in a similar manner. We likewise — 
ask for notices of interesting philosophical lectures and assemblies. 

Notices by the authors of their new works, or of works not yet printed, 
will also be classed among our reports. 

It is worthy of special consideration, that, in all empirical sciences and in 
all the fields of national life, philosophical efforts, which arise as a natural 
consequence from the nature of those departments, are becoming more and 
more valid. It is desirable to have these efforts exhibited in detail. 

Finally, the Philosophische Monatshefte will also notice all personal and 
external relations and events which pertain to philosophy and its repressut- 
atives. To this class belong personal items about philosophers, reports of 
philosophical societies and other institutions for the advancement of philoso- 
phy, prize essays, celebrations, addresses, resolutions, &c. To establish a 
firm basis for the knowledge of persons, we will publish in our eighth vol- 
ume biographical notices of all living representatives of philosophy in Ger- 
many. We confidently hope that the said gentlemen will be kind enough 
either to furnish the materials themselves, or to designate reliable sources. 

If the philosophical movement of the present time is represented to this 
extent in all directions and conditions, the Philosophische Monatshefte may 
certainly count upon a large circle of readers. Although the number of the 
subscribers is steadily but slowly increasing, yet with the comparatively low 
subscription price the income does not cover the expense of publication. 
We may therefore be allowed to express the wish, that, since the jourual is 
no longer the property of the editor, but has passed into the possession of 
the present publisher, our contributors will for the present, like the editors, 
claim no compensation. The publisher, Mr. F. Henschel, is endeavoring, 
in the most unselfish manner, to advance the interests of the journal. As 
soon as the deficit in the income shall have been covered, which we expect 
will shortly be the case, all contributions will receive proper compensation, 
and, if there be any surplus, a part will always be devoted to enlarging the 


journal. Ernst BRATUSCHECK. 
BERLIN, May Ist, 1872. 


CIRCULAR OF INQUIRY. 


I. 1. Do you wish to publish a treatise inthe Philosophische Monatshefte? 
On what subject? 
Of what length? 
About what time could you send in the manuscript? 
2. Are you willing to furnish reviews? 
a. Continuously on an entire branch of philosophical literature 
and on which? 
6. On single works? 


{N. B.—At your request, we will send you a copy, for review, of any of the newly 
Wonatahofie™) reported in the Bibliographical Notices of the ‘* Philosophische 
onatshefte.”’ 
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c. On essays in journals? 


II. 3. Would you furnish continuous reports on any branch of philosophy ? 
Logic and Theory of Knowledge? 
. Metaphysics? 
. Nature-Philosophy ? 


Psychology? 
Ethics of Law? 
. Philosophy of History? 
. Philosophy of Religion? 
. Esthetics? 
i. History of Philosophy? 

4. Are you willing to furnish extracts from 

a. Philosophical articles of any native or foreign journals of which 
you are a subscriber? and of which? 
b. University treatises and addresses? 

5. Will you furnish a notice of one of your works, and when? 

6. We beg you to send us the material fora biographical notice of your- 
self, or to inform us from what reliable source we can obtain the 
same. 

Tue Epirors or THE PHILOSOPHISCHE MONATSUEFTE.” 
Dr. BratuscHEcK, 
Head-Master at the University. 
BERLIN, Weinmeisterstrasse 4. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und im Vereine mit mehreren 


a herausgegeben von Dr. J.H. v. Fichte, Prof. der Phil. in Stuttgart, 
r- Hermann Ulrici, Prof. der Phil. an der Universitat Halle, und Dr. J. U. 

Wirth, Evangel. Pfarrer zu Winnneden. Neue Folge. LIX. Bandes, zweites 

Heft. Halle: E. E. M. Pfeffer. 1871. 

The contents of the first number of this volume have already been given 
(Jour. Sp. Phil., vol. vi. p. 188). The contents of the second are as follows: 

Moritz Carriere, Aphorisms upon Hartmann’s ‘“‘Aphorisms on the Dra- 
ma”; H. Ulrici, on the Sources of Legal Right and of Legal Ideas; Arthur 
Richter, Book Notices of (1) Max Maywald’s “Doctrine of Two-fold Truth 
—An Attempt at the Separation of Theology and Philosophy in the Middle 
Ages”; (2) A Lecture by J. Vahlen on Lorenzo Valla; (3) Theodor Vogt’s 
Life of Rousseau; (4) Dr. Fr. Zelle on ‘The Difference of Kant’s Idea of 
Logic from that of Aristotle’; (5) Johannes Huber’s Minor Writings; Dr. 
Brentano on F. F. Kampe’s “Aristotle’s Theory of Knowledge”; Wr. Hoff- 
mann on Porphyry’s ‘“‘Four Books on Continence: a Picture of the Manners 
in the time of the Roman Emperors—translated from the Greek by Edward 
Baltzer; H. Ulrici, on Moritz Miiller’s ‘‘Anti Rudolf Gottschall and Julius 
Frauenstidt: A Defence of the Doctrine of Personal Conscious Duration 
after Death”; G. Knauer, Reply to Dr. F. v. Reichlin- Meldegg’s Review of 
the work “Contrary and Contradictory,” &c., in vol. Ixv. of the Zeitschrift 
fiir Phil.; Reichlin-Meldegg’s Answer to the foregoing; A. Horwicz, *‘Anti- 
critique on the Elements of a System of Aisthetics by A. Horwicz.” 

LX. Bandes, erstes Heft:—H. Siebeck, ‘‘The Doctrine of Aristotle con- 
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cerning Life and the Soul of the Universe”; £. Sigwart, on Dilthey’s Life 
of Schleiermacher; J. U. Wirth, on Moritz Carriere’s ‘“ Art in connection 
with the development of Culture and the Ideal of Humanity; #7’. Brentano, 
on F, F. Kampe’s “Aristotelian Theory of Knowledge”: Reichlin-Meldegg, 
on A. Spir’s Essay on Truth; Werner Luthe, on the Logical Question: with 
special reference to Ueberweg’s System of Logic and Drobisch’s ‘“‘New 
Exposition of Logic.” j 

Zweites Heft: — A. Horwicz, on the Methodology of Psychology; #’. A. 
v. Hartsen, against *‘Determinismus”; Moritz Carriere, on C. H. Weisse’s 
System of sthetics as edited by Rudolph Seydel; Dr. Wirth, (1) on F. 
Harms’s Contributions to Systematic Philosophy; (2) on Ludwig Weis’s 
Lectures on Antimaterialism; (3) F. A. Miiller’s Letters on the Christian 
Religion; (4) on K. C. Planck’s Treatise on Soul and Spirit, or the Origin, - 
Nature and Forms of Activity of the Psychical and Spiritual Organization 
as deyeloped from the Basis of Natural Science; Arthur Richter’s Contri- 
butions to the History and Criticism of Philosophy—(1) C. Grapengiesser’s 
Explanation aud Defence of the Kritik of Pure Reason against the so-called 
«Explanations by J. H. v. Kirchman’; (2) Schelling’s Life, in his Corres- 
pondence; F’. A. v. Hartsen, (1) on Beale’s ‘‘ Mystery of Life”; (2) New- 
mann’s “An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent”; (3) Pierre Doubelet’s 
“De la Methode Scientifique”; H. Siebech, on G. H. Lewes’s History of 
Ancient Philosophy [German translation]; Reichlin-Meldegg, on J. E. 
Alaux, ‘‘La Religion progressive” ; H. Ulrici, ‘Compendium der Logik.” 


God-Man. By L. T. Townsend, D.D., Professor in the School of Theology, Bos- 
ton University. Search and Manifestation. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1872. 
This volume belongs to the series of works called out in response to Hece 

Homo. Its table of contents: I. SEArcH—(a) Comparative Theology, in- 

cluding a discussion of the Brahmin, Buddhist, Greek and Roman, Israelite 

and Ishmaelite, and Aboriginal American phases of Theology; (6) Essential 

_ Theology, including a discussion of the topics—God-idea, Mediator, Incar- 

nation, Sacrifice, Authority of Essential Theology, Origin and Significance 
of Essential Theology. Il. Manirestation—(a) New Era; (b) Records; 

(c) Humanity of Jesus; (d) Divinity of Jesus. Numerous appendices 

are added illustrating different topics touched upon in the course of the dis- 

cussions. 


On Primary Instruction in Relation to Education. By Simon S. Laurie, A.M. 

Wm. Blackwood & Sons: Kdinburgh and London, 1867. 

Contents:—I. The Function of the Primary Schoolmaster, and the Sub- 
jects and General Method of his Teaching; II. Methods of Teaching; III. 
The Secondary Subjects of the Parochial School; IV. Organization of the 
School; V. School Discipline; VI. Direct Moral Instruction; VII. The 
Teaching of Religion.—An excellent discussion of the subjects of classical 
and scientific education closes the volume. Mr. Laurie’s works on the Phi- 
losophy of Ethics and Moral Theories have sufficiently proved his title to a 


high rank as an educator. The present volume is eminently sound and 
practical. 
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Lucretius on the Nature of Things. Translated into English verse by Charles 
Frederick Johnson, with Introduction and Notes. i York: DeWitt C. 
Lent & Co. 1872. 

In an age of materialism, what more welcome book than a new transla- 
tion of Lucretius? The poctic translations of Mason Good and Thomas 
Busby and the prose one of Watson have not sufficed to make this author 
widely read by the people. Mr. Johnson’s version may be more fortunate. 
In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Lucretius enjoyed an immense fame 
among the Latin peoples. Traces of his influence on the style of the great- 
est English poets are frequently found. How great a genius a poet must 
possess to make a work of art out of such materials as the following dry 
list of topics treated of in his several books exhibits! Book I: Invective _ 
against Superstition [hence the destruction of Mythology and with it of Al- 
legory and all sensuous embodiment of ideas]; First Principles-—Nothing 
can come from Nothing, Matter Eternal, the Atom and the Void, Repudia- 
tion of Heraclitus and his doctrine of Fire [or the Principle of Energy or 
Force], the Infinitude of Space, &c. Book Il: Atoms—their form, number 
and development into life and sensation; growth and decay. Book III: 
Soul and Body Inseparable; no Immortality—Consolations thereon. Book 
IV: The Senses, their perception explained by images; Sleep, Dreams, 
and Love. Book V: [the most poetic book because it deals with organic 
wholes] Origin of the World and Rise of Human Institutions. Book VI: 
Natural Phenomena, Meteoric and Geologic. And yet these prosy topics 
are so illuminated with wit and satire, and elevated by the sublimest ima- 
gery, that they become very attractive. Democritus and Epicurus find in 
Lucretius their surest hold on immortality. But why should one speak 
of immortality in this connection? The soul dies with the body, he tells us. 

That psychological phase of thinking wherein the theory of Atoms is re- 
lied upon to explain the universe has been much investigated by modern 
German philosophers. It is found to succeed the first stages of sensuous 
perception. Experience having taught us that what lies immediately before 
us is in a process of constant change, we seek to explain it by positing atoms 
behind it—small enough to be invisible, themselves unchangeable in shape 
and size, the variations in the world perceived being due to their change in 
position and arrangement. But this theory removes from each atom all 
trace of self-determining force. Each atom must be moved trom without. 
Each atom being the minimum particle of matter and practically indivisible 
and impenetrable, it cannot originate motion. For if this were possible, it 
must be accomplished by the contraction of the external surface upon the 
interior, or by the expansion of the latter against the surface, and produ- 
cing in either case a change in the size of the atom; a change which would 
imply that the atom was composed of other atoms, and the explanation of 
the change would have to begin de novo. Hence force must be presupposed 
from without, and this force cannot be itself material and composed of at- 
oms for the reason above stated—that it must be extra-atomic, or eise the 
atoms cannot move at all, and without motion they are useless for purposes 
of explaining phenomena of change. But so soon as one posits force he is 
entirely beyond the necessity of the hypothesis of atoms; for he can explain 
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ali matter to be a synthesis of forces, an atom in fact being a synthesis of 
repulsion and attraction. 

The jugglery of Reflection in making such hypotheses as the Atomic the- 
ory is herein manifest. It simply generalizes the difficulty present before 
its sensuous perception, and then places this generalization unsolved 
behind the immediate facts as their explanation. In this instance it finds 
before it change and permanence. The atom is conceived as the perma- 
nent and the change is conceived. as the external and unessential element 
of combination and position. Thus in the atomic explanation we have a 
restatement of the problem: how can change and the permanent be united? 
For we are left utterly in the dark as to the whence of the motion which 
produces the change in position of the atoms. The thinking activity has 
gone through the form of explanation, but has*uttered only a tautology: 
this special change which we behold here, in which’a new form has arisen 
and the general properties of matter remain, is caused by atoms and move- 
ment, or by giving a new form to matter. The self-deception of such tau-. 
tology continues until the mind perceives the necessity o siting self- 
determination as the fundamental principle. In fact the tautology itself is 
only one phase of the category of self-determination, and the other a 
that of difference—is unconsciously presupposed and kept out of sights. 

That this stage of philosophy, first enunciated by Democritus, is a phase. 
that perennially reappears in the history of thought, makes the study of 
Lucretius indispensable to the thinker. Every man who will ascend from 
the naive thinking of reflection to speculative insight must pass through th 
atomic theory. 


The Blazing Star, with an Appendix treating of the Jewish Kabbala. A!so, a 
Tract on the Philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer, and one on New England 
—— By Wm. B. Greene. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 1872. 

rice $1.50.: 


The treatise on the Blazing Star occupies twenty-four pages, while the 
appendix on the Kabbala takes up eighty-four, the tract on Herbert 
Spencer thirty-six pages, and the one on Transcendentalism as many more. 
The writer seems to have read mystical works to some purpose. He can- 
vasses the significance of the five-pointed and the six-pointed stars, the 
former the symbol of man, and the latter the symbol of the union of the 

‘Divine and Human. This investigation leads him on through the Kabbala. 
More interesting to the general reader will be found his tracts on Spencer 
and Trascendentalism, both of which are devoted to the Facts of Conscious- 
ness, and to establishing the personality and immortality of man, against 
the materialism of Spencer as well as against the pantheistic absorption 
which he finds to be the outcome of transcendentalism. 

He discusses at length the inconsistencies of Spencer’s First Princi- 
ples and the absurdity of the claims put forth to the effect that in the latter 
writer’s work on Peychology is found a “‘ refutation of materialism by phi- 
losophic reasoning and not by appeals to vulgar prejudice.” He quotes 
copiously from the East Indian literature to show the antiquity of much 
that is set forth by the materialists and transcendentalists. After an expo- 
sition of the Buddhist doctrines he says, in closing his book: ‘‘ The Bud- 
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dhist theory denies that there is any true God other than the impersonal 
aboriginal Abyss which is the one ground ofall visible things. The counter 
theory affirms the self-consciousness of the Supreme, and teaches that the 
personality of God is a necessary condition, without which the Abyss can- 
not be. Shall He who is the author of all consciousness and of all life be 
Himself devoid of self-consciousness and not alive!” 


Hypotheses. By F. J. Finois. New York: Sigismund Voytits. 1872. 


Propositions: (1) The Senses Perceive Motions; (2) Motions are Spon- 
taneous and Communicated; (3) Force, Matter, and Space, are the self- 
existent elements of Motion; (4) The action of Forces is synthetic and 
analytic; (5) The composition and disintegration of Forms are the result 
of Motions. The ‘‘hypotheses” relate to I. Siderial Phenomena; II. Sidero- 
terrestrial Phenomena; III. Terrestrial Phenomena; IV. Intellectual Phe- 
nomena; V. Mental Phenomena; VI. Social Phenomena. 


A Treatise on the Common and Civil Law as embraced in the Jurisprudence of the 
United States. By Wm. Archer Cocke, author of the Constitutional History 
of the United States. New York: Baker, Voorhis & Co. 1871. 


Half-hour Recreations in Popular Science. No.4. Spectrum Analysis Discover- 
ies, showing its application in* microscopical research, and to discoveries of 
the physical constitution and movements of the Heavenly Bodies. From the 
works of Schellen, Young, Koscoe, Luckyer, Huggins, and others. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 


Consumption, its Pathology and Treatment; to which is appended an Essay on the 
Use of Alcohol in the Treatment of Consumption. By Wade Minor Logan, 
M.D. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Price $1.00. 


As Regards Protoplasm. By James Hutchison Stirling. New and Improved Edi- 
tion, completed by the addition of Part II. in reference to Mr. Huxley’s Second 
Issue and of Preface in reply to Mr. Huxley in ‘ Yeast.”” London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1872. [To be obtained of Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 
New York.] 

Part I. of this remarkable pamphlet treats ‘‘The First (Physiological) 
Issue, or the ‘Plunge’ into the ‘Materialistic Slough’”; Part II. treats ‘“The 
Second (Philosophical) Issue, or the Escape from Materialism through the 
Modern Idealism of Ignorance.” The Preface is an annihilating reply to 
the last rejoinder of Mr. Huxley. Indeed the pamphlet as a whole is one 
of the most powerful polemics ever written. 


Problema dell’ Assoluto. Per A. Vera, Professore di Filosofia nella Universita di 

Napoli, ete. Parte I. Napoli, 1872. 

Professor Vera’s activity in spreading the Philosophy of Hegel has been 
frequently alluded toin this Journal. In the present work he essays to 
clear up certain difficulties and doubts which hang abovt the thought of the 
ABSOLUTE IpgEa as Hegel uses the term. After unfolding the more abstract 
phases of the subject, he investigates the relation of the same to the doc- 
trines of Kant and Fichte, and finally makes an elaborate estimate of Von 
Hartmann’s Philosophy of the Unconscious. : 
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